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EGO ET BALBUS. | folded after the first classical models, and 
inform the honourable house, upon his honour 
Tr was this man and his friend who per-' of the actual and not to be doubted fact : 
vaded Arnold’s Exercises and other works of} “I waive my hereditary rank,” he said, 
the like nature in my school days, and caused | “and stake my veracity—the veracity of a 
me to hate them from the first ; they were! private gentleman—upon this matter, for I 
always putting themselves in out-of-the-way | had it from my noble father himself.” 
circumstances, and demanding to have their; I need not say that Ego et Balbus carried 
position rendered into the finest Latin. ‘it by an overwhelming majority. Balbus, 
Ego et Balbus were about to take a journey | indeed, is almost always the Mrs. Harris of 
(with diligence) across the hither Alps ; were | assertion, and exists only in the imagination 
on the point of sailing over to Syracuse in a/and for the corroboration of Ego. He is in 
five-banked galley ; were revolving in their | very great demand with the party who oppose 
minds a banquet of lampreys to the senators | themselves systematically to public opinion, 
at a thousand sestertia a head; were puffed | and there is, happily for them, an unlimited 
up with what they knew about the freedman | supply of him. The government is, at all 
of Caius Gracchus’ mother-in-law ; were the|times, under the greatest obligations to 
unprofessional augurs (and they bored us a| Balbus; Ego is always ready with innu- 
good deal) of everything that was about to|merable cases which entirely disprove the 
happen in the State of Rome; were the | assertions of its calumniators, and put things 
peculiar oracles of intelligence of all that had | in quite another view than that which they 
taken place, from the very earliest times, in | appear in to the world in general. Hehappens 
the palace and the senate, and in the pro-| to have a friend (one Balbus) very poor, very 
consulate of the Falkland Isles, and every | proud, very wise,who has benefitted the country 
|| other oracle was wrong. Once, and once only, | by his writing for half a century, whom the 
it happened that Balbus (thank goodness!) | prime minister himself called upon in his 
died of a malaria fever that he caught in the | garret—just as the Right Honourable Henry 
Pontine marshes, and I really began to think | Boyle called upon Addison—and blessed him 
[ had got rid of him ; but, a few pages after-|in the name of the people of England, and 
wards Ego et Balbus quietly turned up| bestowed upon him three hundred a-year for 
again, sipping some wine of Cyprus that had | life. Ego remembers, as if it were yesterday, 
been bottled in the consulship of Plancus,| the touching gratitude of a poor deserving 
and setting everybody to rights as usual; fellow in the war department (one Balbus), 
history, public opinion, universal testimony,| who was made a head clerk, with goodness 
the creed of ages, I had to sweep away in a/| knows what salary, purely on account of his 
single sentence of indifferent Latin, with all | sagacity and diligence. Ego knows an 
the am eo words crowded to the end of it, | instance of a tax being remitted in favour of 
just as children keep their biggest suck-a-bobs | a penniless patentee (of the name of Balbus), 
to the last, and all upon the private authority | for a most useful invention, by a committee 
of the preposterous Ego et Balbus. of sympathising officials, who paid the money 
When I left school and became an university | out of their own pockets. “I could cite,” 
man, I flattered myself that I had done with |says Ego (with perfect truth), “a hundred 
these gentlemen, (“whose foible was omni-|other such examples of ready assistance 
science,”) altogether. Alas! I then began to| which government has held forth to talent, 
meet Evo et Balbus, for the first time, as a|and of wunificent reward which it has be- 
| living firm—whereof Balbus was the Co. ;— | stowed upon humble merit.” Balbus’s testi- 
the sleeping partuer, upon whose credit the} mony, too, is by no means confined to the 
| whole concern existed. The momentous|excellency of the executive of his own 
political question which then happened to be country. He knows, from his own personal 
convulsing the Union Society, was, whether | observation, that the abbess and nuns of 
Peter the Great’s foster-mother was a Mora-| Minsk were dealt with rather leniently than 
vian. One of the junior nobility was kind the reverse ; and that the late Emperor of 


| enough to rise, with arm extended and gown| Russia was distinguished for mildness of 
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character and Christian sentiments. Balbus 
formed also one of a benevolent board in- 
stituted by the King of Naples, to examine 
into the state of prisons throughout his do- 
minions ; and he knows ventilation, comfort, 
and scientific amusements to abound in them | 
all, for the benefit of every political captive. 
During the late war, this country was 
positively teeming with accurate Egos, and 
triumphantly disproving Balbi. Balbus was 
generaily on service ; and sending, by every 
post, “the actual facts, sir,” to Ego, as they oc- 
curred. While the correspondents of every 
other journal, English and foreign, and of 
whatever sect or party, were unanimous in 
their censure of the delays, mismanagement, 
nepotism, ignorance, and imbecility of our 
government at home, Balbus was steady in 
its praise. He could see nothing but men 
with a superfiluity of clothing, dwelling in 
comfortable wooden houses, and sipping ready 
ground and roasted coffee at their ease. He 
was in the trenches, where things occurred 
precisely different from what foolish people 
at home were led to believe ; he was in the 
light cavalry charge at Balaclava himself, 
and must be allowed (said Ego) to know 
something about the Cardigan question. He 
was in the hospital at Seutari from the very 
first, and found everything clean and comfort- 
able until the Times commissioner came and 
made a disturbance there, where he wasn’t 
wanted; (Balbus generally knew some- 





thing 
correspendent, “personally, sir,” 
tell something about them, if he chose, which 
would shut up those channels of false intel- 


about the Times commissioner and 
and could 


ligence at once), He was in the Line, and 
had, upon his honour, a profusion of luxuries. 
He was in the Guards, and on the Staff, and 
had nothing for four and twenty hours to 
subsist upon, except a small piece of elder 
wood that had been steeped in rum. He had 
paid particular attention to the cavalry, and 
—with the drawbacks incidental to a state of 
war—he had never seen horses better pro- 
vided for, than theirs. As far as his (Balbus’s) 
observation went, he could not but record it 
as his opinion that both the government at 
home and the commanders abroad rather 
neglected their own relatives and connexions 
from feelings of delicacy, and went out of their 
way to promote unaristocratic desert. With 
regard to diplomacy, he would say that he had 
the honour of the friendship of a much ma- 
ligned Lord, and that a more affable, sym- 
pathising, and ‘unassuming minister, did not 
exist : Ego, going about indeed, dufing that 
whole campaign, with Balbus’s letters in his 
hand, was a new horror added to war. 

Ego has a sincere pity for simple ignorant 
folks, who are led away by mere appearances, 
evidences, and results ; and perhaps it is his 
noble and generous pature which always 
prompts him to side with very small minori- 
ties. He has a firm belief that the province 
and the interest of all public organs of 
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intelligence is to lie as much as possible, 
and that one word of Balbus is better than 
a column of printed facts. He has a large 
clerical acquaintance (of the Balbi family), 


|of great piety and learning, not one of 


whom has received a less meed of their 
merit than a canon’s stall. He knows an 
entire regiment (the Balbi Buffs) where 
there is no such thing as jobbing or specu- 
lating upon commissions, and where the 
regulation prices are never exceeded. He has 
a humble friend (Ego is generally most mag- 
nificently connected, and hand in glove with 
the House of Lords and all the landed gentry, 
as appears abundantly in his conversation 
and anecdotes) who is a parish doctor—one 
Balbus, M.R.C.8.—who has a_ hundred 
pounds a year for attending a single district 
of two thousand souls, with medicines pro- 
vided by the Board of Guardians, aud who 
is considered by the county families as quite 
one of themselves. He has an intimate 
acquaintance with a London magistrate 
(Alderman Balbus) who has put the whole 
wife-beating business before him in its proper 
light. “The actual facts, sir” (one of Ego’s 
most favourite cleuchers), ‘« are, that it is the 
woman’s fault nineteen times out of twenty ; 
that she is not beaten at all; that if she is, 
she likes to be beaten ; and that any attempt 


|to procure a separation would be the small 


end of the wedge for unchristianising the 
whole country.” 
Ego et Balbus on political and social ques- 


| tions are pretty well understood by this time. 


There was a good deal of mistaken delicacy 


|at first on the part of the general public, as 
to whether 


it was correct to contradict Ego 
or to question the accuracy of his omniscient 


|friend, as a matter of personal politeness ; 


but the two at last grew insupportable. 
The House of Commons got hold of Balbus ; 
but had soon to let him go again. “I 
hold in my hand,” said Ego, rising in his 
place from the ministerial benches, “ the 
proofs, the written proofs, - our perfect 
arrangements at Balaclava. I am not going 
to disclose the writer's name, indeed, te 
a nation excited to fury by a hireling any : 
but will content myself with calling him 
B , Lieutenant B .” But, the opposi- 
tion were not going to stand that sort of 
thing ; and, on the very next night, todo them 
justice, they held in their hands whole reams 
of communications from their Balbus, giving 
quite a different account of Crimean matters. 
In private life, however, and upon do- 
mestic, literary, and general matters, the two 
friends are as paramount as ever. They 
know something startling about the Emperor 
of the French before his accession; and when 
you have heard that, they can tell you some- 
thing else about the Empress. Ego usually 
whispers these particulars under his breath, 
as if gendarmes were behind the door; and 
upon the authority, of course, of his reliable 
foreign friend, Monsieur Balbé. 
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Next to anecdotes about the Court, Ego 
is greatest, I think, in reminiscences of the 
camp and the forum ; and in many of these— 
if he judge his audience to be a fit one—he 
will dispense with Balbus altogether ; he 
then figures alone; generally, in racing expe- 
riences and tremendous winnings and losings 
at unlimited loo and brag. I have known 
—three—several Egos who have given me 
to understand by hint and nod, and affected 
secrecy, that they were the authors of that 
“ Advice to persons about to marry,” which 
appeared in Punch, as “ Don’t!” and I have 
known, at least, a score who were acquainted 
with that fortunate and well-paid Balbus, 
who received from five to five-and-twenty 
pounds for that brief witticism. The English- 
man, in the Times newspaper, has been 
introduced to me (always by his personal 
friend) as Lord John Balbus, as Thomas 
Babington Balbus, Mr. Samuel Balbus, Q.C., 
and even as Mrs. Barker Balbus, and Miss 
Eliza Balbus, poetesses. In the days of the 
man in the iron mask, and during the cireu- 
lation of the letters of Junius, Balbus 
must have had a busy time of it. He 
was worked pretty hard, when The Vestiges 
of Creation first came out, and lately, since 
the publication of Church Parties in the 
Edinburgh Review ; nor is it indeed unusual 
for me to hear my own popular and brilliant 
articles appropriated, in toto, by the much- 
tempted kgo, on behalf of his anonymous 
but sparkling friend Balbus. 

All of us, publicly and privately, individu- 
ally and professionally, have suffered much, 
from this arrogating pair. Our only way 
is to treat their combined evidence as so 
much ghost-story which we will steadily 
refuse to believe, unless from the lips of the 
Principal ; and, perhaps, not even then. There 
is very little fear of Balbus being produced 
in court, or anywhere else ; but as for kill- 
ing outright, and making an end of him, it 
is as much out of the question and as im- 

ible, as in the old time, when he caught 
is deathly fever in the Pontine marshes. 


THE LAST DAYS OF A GERMAN 
REVOLUTION. 

Everypopy recollects something of the 
German parliament that sat not very many 
am ago at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and has 

eard of the constitution emanating from it. 
dn those days, princes had reasons of their 
own for promising some satisfaction to their 
subjects. ‘Twenty-eight of them accordingly 
accepted this Germanic constitution, and 
some even went so far as to have it-sworn to 
by their soldiers. Changes again occurring 
in the aspect of affairs, the princes began to 
back out of their pledges. Armies found 
that the oaths they had taken were accounted 
dead words after the lapse of a few weeks. 
Some of them were slow to understand why 
they were not to defend what they had sworn 


to defend ; and among them, the army of the 
Grand Duke of Baden rose in a mass, declar- 
ing that it would defend the Germanic consti- 
tution, though it was their own prince who set 
it at defiance. The same thing occurred in the 
Bavarian Palatinate ; and it was supposed 
that the same would occur also in Wurtem- 
burg. These things gave courage to patriotic, 
or, if you will so have it, revolutionary 
people, and in the movement many joined—{ 
among others. The proceedings in which I 
took part may be considered very demo- 
cratic, and altogether wanting in respecta- 
bility. For the reassurance of some readers, 
therefore, I may say, that the name I bear 
is known in history as that of one of the most 
famous kings of Hungary ; my ancestors 
have been princes and kings, and have had 
emperors for blood-relations. When my 
great-grandfather settled in Prussia, he built 
a castle there, and bought about thirty 
knightly estates. My grandfather, who had 
twelve sons, became a Prussian general. 
Several of my uncles held also the highest 
rank in the Prussian army, and some fell in 
the French wars. 

I was educated at the cadet-schools of 
Potsdam and Berlin; and, at tie age of 
seventeen, passed as a lieutenant in the 
Prussian army. Then, I despised civilians, 
and talked against canaille. The iong peace 
wearied me of drilling-ground, parade, and 
drawing-room. Reflections grew upon me. 
To the horror of all my aunts and she-cousins, 
I quitted military service; to the greater 
horror of all my uncles and he-cousins, I 
became an author. To crown my folly, I 
abandoned Prussia, and became a citizen of 
the free city of Frankfort ; afterwards of 
Leipsic. The opinions expressed in my his- 
torical znd other books, caused my name to 
be written in the black books of the govern- 
ments of Germany. In February, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, I was in Paris ; but 
not as a spectator only of the revolution there. 
Yet I had no part in the absurd schemes 
and foolish theories by which many of my 
comrades helped to bring the cause of public 
liberty to wreck. Fresh from the expgrience 
of Paris, I went to the revolted Grand Duchy 
of Baden, whence the grand duke had fled by 
night, sitting upon a gun-carriage. 

I write this true sketch from personal expe- 
rience of the extinction of a little German 
revolution, for an English public that has 
been taught to dwell rather unduly on its 
littleness. The Baden revolution—guided, no 
doubt, by the counsels of a great many foolish 
men ; for there is no lack of hot-headed direc- 
tion among democrats—was, at any rate, sup- 
ported by a regular army of twenty thousand 
men, both cavalry and infantry ; by plenty of 
very good artillery; by a militia (chiefly 
without arms) eighty thousand strong; and 
by many thousands of the citizens and people. 
The little revolution was so far considered 
formidable, that one hundred and twenty 
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thousand men, most of them Prussians, were 
sent to suppress it. 

When Mannheim was attacked, General | 
M— repulsed the Hessians from the Neckar | 
side, near Kiferthal, while I defended the 
Rhine side against the Prussians, The Hes- 
sians retired directly; but the fight with the | 
Prussians lasted, with intervals of course, 
for three days and three nights, Though in 
this we had the upper hand, other events of the 
struggle forced us to quit Mannheim, and fall 
back upon the important fortress, then unfi- 
nished, of Rastadt. My regiment, which had 
been chiefly composed of the inhabitants of 
Mannheim, disbanded itself on our departure 
from that town, and I had nothing to do in 
Rastadt but make myself generally useful, 
until, when I was at the gate departing from 
the fortress, I was detained by the soldiers, 
and appointed by them chief of the general 
staff; which position burdened me with the 
defence of the place against the Prussians. | 
To a public fresh from reading about Sebas- 
topol, I shall say nothing of our little siege 
of Rastadt. We made sallies, and endured 
bombardments ; but it was unreasonable that 
six thousand men should be left to their fate, | 
without proper provisions, in an unfinished 
fortress, for the defence of which even twenty 
thousand would not have been force enough. 
Our little army was, moreover, disorganised, | 
and the relief promised us in a fortnight, | 
was thought about no more. We did all| 
that was possible; and, after a siege of} 
four weeks, when the commander-in-chief | 
of the Prussians, General Count G—, 
summoned the fortress to surrender, and | 
assured us that our case was hopeless, for | 
that there was no sign whatever of an effort | 
for our rescue, we asked leave, before giving | 
him an answer, to send out beyond his lines | 
persons who might see what hope the garri- 
son could think itself entitled to maintain. 
This leave was given, and I went, accompa- 
nied by a Prussian officer, Count S—, and an 
old woman of a major of our own. We 
travelled through Baden to Constance, and | 
assured ourselves that the garrison of Rastadt | 
had been, a fortnight ago, left to its fate by 
the revolutionary army. The garrison, there- 
fore, empowered me, after my return, to sur- 
render on the best conditions I could get; but | 
on some conditions, be they what they might, 
to surrender before nightfall. Many of the | 
soldiers had become as unruly and as selfish | 
as the meaner sort of men become on board 
a sinking ship. The stores had been all day 
ravaged by plunderers. At night, nobody | 
could say whether, by some desperate wretch, 
the Prussians might not be let in, and the} 
defenders of the fortress treated, not as the 
garrison of a surrendered town, but of a town 
taken by storm. All lost by this. The 








Prussian General had not been unwilling | against this, and turned my horse. 


|powers to sign on his behalf. 


jare admirably trimmed.” 


the Prince of Prussia was supposed to be, 
The necessity for an immediate surrender 
made the surrender almost unconditional, | 
Some favourable points were, however, con- 
ceded in the few conditions written by the 
General Count G— himself; namely, that we 
should be treated as prisoners of war; that 
martial law should not be used against us; 
and that “only a few of the ringleaders 
should be submitted to an examination.” 
The general promised to use his personal 
influence with the grand duke, in a way 
favourable to the garrison, and said he would 
remember me especially, if I caused the sur- 
render to be effected throughout, without 
conflict or disturbance. In all that he said, 
and afterwards in all that he did, I believe 
Count G— meant well, and felt well, as an 
honest gentleman. 

All having been arranged, the general, | 
after he had written down the terms of 
the capitulation, rode away, as I was told, 
to the Prince of Prussia. He did not re- 
turn; but there came, instead of him, a 
major of his staff, who said that he had 
Knowing 
that there was much work to be done by a 
commander who had to organise among troops 
widely scattered, the prompt occupation of a 
town, I did not mistrust this substitution. 
Now, I believe, that it was meant to save 
the general from pledging his name to pro- 
mises which it was thought inconvenient to 
fulfil. In the afternoon, therefore, we marched 
out tolaydown ourarms. Means of escape were 
offered to me by a friendly family. But flight 
at such a moment would of course have been an 
act of baseness, Yet, had I fled, might have | 
been fit for the friendship of a knot of men 
living by revolutions, and most careful not 
to die by them, who said that I had received 
a million of florins as the price of Rastadt, and 
that I was living at ease in Spain. [I being, | 
when they said this,at Bruchsal pining in a | 
solitary prison. 

On our way to the gates, I rode across 
the Rastadt market-place, and could not 
help laughing at sight of the town-hall 
decked out with the grand duke’s colours, | 
and the mayor and corporation on the bal- 
cony all ready to repeat, with a few modifi- 
cations, the same speeches they had made | 
but a few months ago to the victorious people. | 
“Good bye, comrades,” I cried to them; | 
“the wind is changing, but your sails | 
A battalion of | 
militia surrounded me with words of hearty 
sympathy, as if I were already going to be | 
shot; for that fate was to be expected for us 
ringleaders, 

Arrived at the last barrier of the fortress, | 
I found, contrary to stipulation, the Prussian | 
troops already upon the glacis. I cried out | 
A Prus- 


to accede to my suggestion that we should |sian lieutenant-colonel shouted to me, “You | 


negotiate for our capitulation with the Grand 
Duke of Baden, a more merciful man than 


shall not return; stay here.” “TI go,” I said, 
“to ensure order ;” and rode back, followed | 
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with insulting exclamations. In this spirit the |thirst ; while the whole atmosphere was 
whole act of surrender was met. I forbear | thick and sultry from the breathing and 
details. Arms having been laid down, we were | smoking of so many people in so damp and 
led by an officer and a strong guard through |»@rrow a den. The door was thundered at for 
the main ditch into the largest of three | Water,and at last the Prussian sentinel brought 
forts of Rastadt. Our horses were taken |US @ bucket full, and set it on the staircase. 
from us, note being made of them, and of| Dirty as this water was, there was a rush 
their owners’ names ; my carriage with our |for it—a fight for it. Many poor fellows 
luggage, since it could not follow through the |¢rept back unsatisfied, with parched lips and 








ditch, had gone round by the town gate, 
where it was plundered by the Prussian sol- 
diers. The commandant, however, who was 
a brave and honest major, procured restitu- 
tion. The fortress not being known to the 
Prussians, they were at a loss how to find 
quarters for us of the general staff; and we 
were kept waiting till dark before a locked- 
up wooden barrack. At last, there came up 
a Baden man, an officer, who for his petty 
tyranny had been both turned out and cud- 
gelled by his troops. “So!” he said, “I can 
find fitter quarters than this barrack for the 
gentlemen of the staff.” By his directions, 
we were led through a dark postern down a 
stone staircase to the lowest casemates ; 
namely, those which served for the defence 
of the main ditch. Two little dens were 
there assigned to us; while, on our right 
hand, two hundred men were driven and 
penned like sheep in the casemates situated 
in the escarpe beneath the courtine. These 
places, never meant for human occupation, 
were dripping with water, and the unpaved 


floors were simply pools of mud. With night- 
fall, heavy rain set in, and the wind blew 
through the open loopholes, so that, although 
these events were happening in the mid- 
summer season—for which reason many of 
us were clad thinly—we were very cold, and 
we felt severely the want of straw, light, bread, 


and water—severely, but not seriously. We 
chose to keep ourselves alive with song and 
laughter. Some of us had good store of 
cigars about us, and we bore our trouble 
well until we dropped one by one into 
our beds of mud, and slept. I did not like 
to throw myself on the ground without 
some little circumspection, and lighted a 
match, to get a brief glimpse of the corner 
ILhad chosen, A pair of fine large toads 
looked at me gravely with their brilliant 
eyes, whereat my exclamations awoke several 
sleepers, of whom one or two could tell of 
mysterious touches on the face and hands. 
We made no great stir, and I went to bed 
upon two majors. They, being sound asleep, 
I laid my head on one and my feet ou the 
other, without putting them to any incon- 
venience. 

Next morning, we were all in wretched 
plight. Major W—, always the trimmest man 
of the whole staff, was chattering with fever, 
moaning in French for coffee, roaring in 
Polish for destruction upon Prussians. Many 


throbbing heads. All this was little in ac- 
cordance with the promises of General G— 
and the accepted terms of the capitulation. 
I wrote, therefore, a note to him in pencil, 
asking for dog’s allowance, simply straw and 
water. Towards night, we got plenty of 
water, and some very bad bread. We had 
made friends with some Prussian soldiers, 
who procured for us a jug of wine. The 
cigars still held out, and we held out too, 
singing ourselves to sleep, as defiantly as 
ever. 

On the morning following, my note pro- 
duced its effect. We officers of the staff were 
ordered up to two small casemates situated 
on the berme of the main rampart. The 
berme being the brim of the main ditch on 
the escarpe, these casemates were above 
ground, and reasonably dry. Their loop- 
holes were glazed, and a large window 
that opened on a little yard lying between 
them gave sufficient air and light. Straw, 
and a few coverlets and small comforts 
obtained for money, made this place of 
durance tolerable enough. In the course of 
a few more days, also, our relations with the 
Prussian soldiers underwent considerable 
change. They had been taught to regard 
the democrats as ruffians; they found that, 
if misguided, our common soldiers (with ex- 
ceptions such as are to be found oa both 
sides) were, on the whole, brave and kindly 
folk, sons of farmers and others—persons, in 
fact, of the same rank with themselves ; while 
the leaders who misguided them—if it must 
be that they did misguide—were gentlemen, 
in fact, more courteous and humane than 
many of the officers they were themselves 
accustomed to obey. They found that we 
had treated kindly all the prisoners we had 
in Rastadt. Good-will sprung up, therefore, 
between us and many of the men appointed 
to keep watch about us. This happened the 
more easily, since, of the regiments that had 
been brought against us, several were noto- 
riously disposed to sympathise with our 
opinions and efforts, and had been marched 
to Baden, with the cannon, ready loaded, at 
their backs. One regiment, not to be quelled, 
was disarmed upon the road and marched 
back into Prussia. 

We were most annoyed by the conceit of 
the young officers, lieutenants and others, 
who took pleasure in coming among us to 
enforce homage, and, at a cheap rate, prove 





of our men had taken, on the last day of|their dignity by a safe insolence towards 
their liberty, unwise draughts of the sour|their elders and their betters. Major W., 
Baden wine, and were enduring agonies of | commandant—though he was firmly of opinion 
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that we all ought to be shot—knowing what 
the terms of the capitulation had been, did 
all that he could to secure some approach to 
a fulfilment of them. He behaved like a 
gentleman and a Christian ; and we honoured 
him, though we did wish that he had not 
held it to be part of his Christian duty 
to preach sermons to us about our sins, 


and our sins to our people in the different |of lives. The governor was followed to the | 


forts and bastions. Once, when some of the 
prisoners were shot while in the act of 
escaping, the major made sermons of their 
bodies, ordering them to be placed upon 
boards and exhibited in all the prisons. 

The revolution being quenched, and the 
people utterly quelled, no compulsion to 
mercy pressed upon the conquerors. The 
government of Baden, conscious that it had 
provoked the outbreak by its own misma- 
nagement, and being really in the hands of 
kindly men, was inclined to clemency. The 
Prince of Prussia and his adherents, glad of 
an opportunity, off their own ground, of in- 
flicting a severe blow on the German demo- 
crats, without putting themselves to any in- 
convenience, urged severity. The promises of 
General Count G. were set aside as informal, 


being given without reference toa superior | wit, and knowledge of the world. Old Colonel 
authority, that of the Prince, who was at the | K. had seen a good deal of service during the 
time present in Baden. Nothing more was} French war, to which his scars bore honour- 
said of us as prisoners of war; we were 
treated and spoken of as captured male- 


factors. Court-martial law was put in force 
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One of the next men shot, was our governor 
of Rastadt, whom at the time I found it hard 
to forgive for having resisted every request 
to destroy his papers before the entry of the 
enemy into the town. He would not, he said, | 
burn historical documents; and so he left | 
them to be seized, and to furnish evidence 
enough for the destruction of a score or two 


fatal ground by an old colonel. The bullets 
carried far away, a piece of his skull with 
one of his long grey locks attached to it. 
Prussian soldiers brought us tidings of 
these things as we endeavoured to be 
cheerful in our casemates. Our servant 
had dressed some rough boards into a table 
and benches, upon which we played at chess 
with figures made of bread. The victuals 
allowed, being very bad, and the con- 
ditions under which the men lived fearfully 
unwholesome, great mortality arose among 
them—pent in the cells to which we had at 
first been taken ; but of us, none became ill. | 
We were better lodged ; and a doctor, one of 
our fellow-prisoners, had wisely counselled 
us to make free use of cherry brandy. We 
had among us no small store of learning, 








able witness. He had sojourned for a long 
time in Constantinople, and in several sta- 
tions on the coast of Africa, whence he came 





. ° ° | : ° ; 
against us, and our judges were Prussians—|to France. He had been on his way through 
officers and soldiers of the regiments we) Baden to his home, where he had wife and 


had been fighting with; 


men who had/children, when he was made, by the revolu- 


seen their friends and brethren fall under | tionary government, colonel of the Hungarian 


our balls, who themselves carried wounds of | legion. 


our inflicting. 


We disliked his Austrian manners, 
and a too subservient way towards our con- 


Especially were the Prussians eager for|querors; but, he was a brave man never- 


the punishment of such of their own country- | theless, 


men, officers in their army, as had partici- 
pated in the Baden outbreak. As I was 
known to have been at one time in the 
Prussian service, I was one of the first men 
called before the judge. It was not credited 
that I had ceased to be a Prussian and 
belonged to Saxony. I could have proved the 
fact easily, but gained several weeks of valu- 
able time by leaving them to arrive at their 
own assurance in the due official way. 

The spirit of revenge by which the Prus- 
sian leaders were actuated, seemed to us 
proved by the haste they showed in bringing 
M. E. to trial, This gentleman had been 
secretary to the parliament ; and, during the 
Baden revolution, was attached as a non- 
combatant, to the ministry of war. During 


the siege of Rastadt, he kept up the spirit of | 


our people by publishing a patriotic journal, 
in which the Prince of Prussia was not too 
politely dealt with. He was the first man 
whose blood soaked into the sand of Rastadt. 
The soldiers, not yet used to fusillades in cold 
blood, wavered, and the victim still living 


K.’s adjutant was a hungry fellow 
who could never wait for dinner, and was 
noisy in his sleep; for the last-mentioned 
crime he was banished of nights to an ad- 
joining compartment of our casemate, where 
he talked to his Fanny, questioning her con- 
duct, or quarrelling with her chocolate, which 
he said smelt horribly. Lieutenant T. who had 
been in Finland, sang us Finnish songs, 
Major R., who was an able engineer, told us 
of the adventures he had had in Venice and 
elsewhere. Major W., who had fought in 
Polish battles, had good military tales to 
tell, and as the most orderly man in our 
party, was elected major-domo of the dun- 
geons. M, S., a handsome merry fellow, 
who had been editor of a liberal paper, and 
as a born Bavarian believed in beer, amused 
us with incessant jokes, and sang almost 
hourly his beer lyric of Hildebrand and his 
son Hadubrand. These were the sort of 
men who formed our company. 

The first great shock to our mirth came 
one morning after we had finished our small 
dinner—a measure of soup With a bit of dog’s 
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after the muskets had been fired upon him, | meat in it—when we were invaded by a host 


was despatched with bayonets. 


‘of Prussian officers, corporals, even civilians, 
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and gens-d’armes, with sticks, who bade us 
pack up and prepare to march. We expected 
change of quarters, but were marched into a 
meadow, and there ordered to strip. We 
were searched rigidly ; everything that we 
had of value, our watches and even our 
money, was taken from us, except an al- 
lowance of tenpiece a-piece for necessary 
extras to each person ; and to me, as having 
held chief rank, the sum of half-a-crown. 
The reason assigned for these proceedings 
was the plundering by many of our soldiers 
in the last days of the siege ; for the recovery 
of stolen property search had been made, the 
town authorities assisting, through all the 
prisons and upon the person of all prisoners. 
The result was, that in several casemates—espe- 
cially those occupied by the artillerymen— 
much stolen property was found. Forthisreason 
we suffered insult and were robbed in turn. 
The rueful and indignant posse of staff officers 
in shirts and drawers must have very much 
amused oursearchers, who, when they had done 
their bidding, pointed to a heap of old clothes, 
worn-out uniforms of common soldiers of the 
Baden army, out of which they bade us fit 
ourselves with garments. Old Colonel K., 
shaking with agitation of mind, grumbled in 
his beard that he had been among Turks and 
Moors, but never before had seen conduct 
like this. The Baden private soldiers are 2 
lean race, and poor K. laboured in vain to 
get a portly person into any of the trousers 
placed at his disposal. 

When we wereall back in our kennel, we had 
several hours’ amusement at the expense of 
one another. We were grotesque spectacles ; 
most grotesque of all, our scrupulous friend 
S., whose haudsome figure and neat dress 
had always been the envy of his clumsier 
companions. He had arrayed himself in a 
common soldier’s jacket much darned, with 
exceedingly short sleeves, and reaching 
not quite to the waist, with only three 
buttons ; trousers darned and patched in 
many places, ending not very far below his 
knees, wholly destitute of buttons, and slung 
over the shoulders with a piece of pack- 
thread. Old K. was still grumbling and 
trying impossibilities, while Major W., in 
a recruit’s old clothes, pushed his cap back 
on his head, and practised the goose-step 
with great relish. The comedy became a 
tragedy next morning, when we discovered 
that these clothes were infested with vermin. 

A day or two afterwards, I received orders 
from an officer to pack up and follow him. I 
did so with a heavy heart, for this looked 
like the beginning of the end. Before the 
postern I was detained to await the coming 
of another prisoner, who proved to be a 
gentlemen well known and honoured in 
England—Dr. Kinkel.* He had been fellow 
deputy with me at Berlin in the second de- 
mocratic congress. I did not know that this 


* See Household Words, Vol. ii., page 121. 


good poet and able man had been in Baden, 
still less did I know that he was prisoner. 
We werevled to the same bastion, but not 
quartered together. I was to replace, in a 
casemate on the second floor, a comrade who 
had just been shot. This chamber was built 
for prisoners, and its first inmate had been 
M. von Struve. My companion in it was a 
Bavarian major, who was confidently ex- 
pecting to be indulged by his own govern- 
ment with a few years’ arrest, as his offence 
had stopped short at the quitting of his 
regiment. The hope was vain. He was de- 
livered up and shot. My position by change 
| to this prison was again improved. We had 
pallets upon which to sleep, were allowed 
to procure books, and could get dinners 
from the town. There was also a yard in 
which we met other prisoners when suffered 
to take our daily airing. 

One afternoon while I was confined here, 
Dr. Kinkel called to me ; and, when I came to 
the window, told me that my wife was 
coming. She had written to me to die rather 
than fall into the hands of the Prussians ; but, 
having fallen into their hands, was deter- 
mined that I should not die if woman’s zeal 
and devotion could prevent it. She had 
travelled to Potsdam; she had pleaded for 
my life with many influential persons; but 
| they all told her that my destiny was in the 
hands of the generals at Baden. To Baden, 
therefore, she went next, and, being near me, 
spent her time almost incessantly on the 
road between Rastadt and Baden Baden, 
where she appealed to the General,Count G. 
Thence, too, she journeyed constantly to 
| Carlsruhe, Mannheim, every place to which 
| the least glimmer of hope enticed her. 

g ; 

Then it was that the desire became strong 
in me to save the life she valued. I wrote to 
| General Count G., reminding him of his un- 
|sought promise to remember me if we com- 
|pleted without disorder the affair of the 
| surrender. [ even planned escape and ground 
/ upon our stones a rough key made of an iron 
| hook torn from a shutter of the guard-house. 
| It would turn one bolt of our lock, by the 
| time that I learnt by a letter from Count G., 
'and by report of others that he had been 
| honourably mindful of his promise ; that he 
| had interceded for me with the grand duke ; 
'and that he meant again to do so. I wrote 
the good news to my wife, and began hoping. 
My preliminary examination was conducted 
by a Baden judge, who acted with great fair- 
| ness. Unfortunately, the late governor’s his- 
| torical documents were chiefly in my hand- 

writing. I was charged, especially, with having 
| commanded the bombardment of the Prussians 
|in Ludwigshaven—opposite Mannheim—and 
with having delayed, by my speeches and 
actions, the surrender of Rastadt. Legal 
proofs would still have been difficult to bring 
against me if my adjutant in Mannheim had 
not—being absent in prison—received the 
news of the surrender of Rastadt as evidence 
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of treason on my part, and therefore felt no 
hesitation to play traitor against me, by 
offering such evidence as, taken with every- 
thing else, left me few reasons to show 
against my being shot. The judge recom- 
mended to me, for my help before the court- 
martial, a very able advocate of Bruchsal. 
This gentleman busied himself in producing 
and rebutting evidence; but, knowing how 
court-martials act and think—since I had 
sat on them myself—I relied more on my 
own personal appeal, It was not usual to tell 
the prisoners beforehand on what days they 
were to be severally tried. A Prussian 
officer, however, had the courtesy to let me 
know that the fifteenth of September (one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-nine) was 
the day on which I was appointed to appear 
and answer for my life. 

On the eve of that day I bade farewell to 
my friends, and, covering the window with a 
cloak, lights not being permitted, I prepared 
during the night my defence; then slept, 
while my good wife was busy in Mannheim 
searching after witnesses. She interested 
many who were to be brought up against me, 
and I think not without effect. In the morn- 
ing the friendiy hostess of the Three Kings, 
in Rastadt, sent me chocolate and a bottle of 
good wine, to give me courage for the work I 
had to do. Breakfast was not over when 
certain gens-d’armes—who had once been 
ready to lick my shoes—now distinguished 
themselves by brutality of manner in their 
dealings with me. They came to convey me 
to the palace. The carriage they placed me 
in moved very slowly, because of the throng 
of soldiers who escorted it. 
in the streets, who loathed these bloody 
court-martials, came to look at me often: 
not without loud expressions of their sym- 
pithy; and the gens-d’armes were busily 
engaged in taking note of the chief sympa- 
thisers, 

The court-martial was held in a large 
saloon in the palace. 
and there was a crowd without, to look in at 
the windows. One part of the room was 
raised two steps above the rest, and, on this 
dais, there sat behind a table covered with 
green cloth, my seven judges. To the right 
of them, within a pulpit, sate the public 
prosecutor with a secretary at a little table 
behind. A little lower down, on the same 
side, was the pulpit of the judge who had 
conducted the preliminary investigation. 
Parted from the space given to these officials 
by a barrier, was the pulpit of the counsel 
for the prisoner; and at its side was the 
bench on which I sat, having gens-d’armes 
with loaded arms at either elbow. 

The public prosecutor charged me with 
every offence punishable by martial law, 
treason excepted ; as I was not one of the 
Grand Duke’s subjects. He exhibited me 
nfter the manner of a showman. “There, 
gentlemen, you see the fierce and blood- 


The people | 


I found it thronged ;| 


thirsty tiger; hitherto there have been 
brought before you, smaller vermin; but 
you see now the most cruel beast of the 
whole tribe.” I was denounced in a 
speech full of virulent personal abuse as 
one of the beginners of European revolution, 
and as a person whom it was essential to 
see instantly shot. My own advocate wrote 
on a slip of paper which he gave me, that 
he was much pleased by this unskilful be- 
haviour, When my turn came to defend 
myself, I spoke for two hours; speaking for 
my life, and trusting merely to the tone of 
this direct address for any chance of life I 
had. Thespeech was published and praised 
even in hostile papers. The impression made 
by it on the assembly was certainly favour- 
able. 

It was then asked by the President of the 
court whether I wished the witnesses to be 
sworn? They were sworn, and they per- 
plexed the court much by their evidence. 
Lhey were most of them artillerymen, who 
had served under my orders; and in a 
former process against one of their captains 
(believing me to have escaped into Switz- 
erland), they had, for the benefit of their 
imperilled comrade, diverted all the blame 
they could from him to me. Now that 
I was on the prisoner’s bench, they were 
desirous to reverse their policy, and gave 
|their evidence as far as they could with a 
view to my acquittal. The public prosecutor 
losing temper, exciaimed to the judges, “If 
you do not condemn this fellow, the world 
will say you favoured him because he was 
|your countryman.” The audience, chiefly 
composed of Prussian officers, murmured its 
|indignation. “It ismore likely that the world 
| would say he was condemned because he was 
| your countryman,” my counsel answered, and 
he then made an excellent speech on my 
behalf. 

While my counsel was speaking I looked 
}at my judges, and saw little hope in their 
faces. One, was a fair insignificant-looking 
|corporal, who was evidently feeling the 
| discussions tedious. Another, was a thin pale 
| young second lieutenant, with a little head on 
along neck. The captain was evidently one of 
those whose soul poured itself out only on 
drill ; he had nothing in his head but buttons 
and shoe leather. The first lieutenant was a 
man who drank, and had wine in his brains. ‘The 
serjeant was a man with a black beard, who 
| kept his eyes gloomily fixed on the table, and 
the common soldier was a man after the shape 
| and pattern of the major, who sat as presi- 
'dent of the court in the middle, stout and 
| stolid. When these judges retired, I was taken 
into another room where a captain, who had 
been in youth one of my comrades at the cadet 
house, shortened the time for me with his con- 
versation. After the lapse of halfan hour he 
bade me take courage, for the long delibera- 
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tion was unusual, and a sign of disagreement 
among the members of the court. The deli- 
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beration came, however, to an end, and I was 
led back to my bench. The judges entering 
five minutes afterwards, looked rather 
flushed, but that was all. “Whatever the 
verdict,” whispered my advocate, “I am sure 
you will bear it like a man.” The court was 
hushed, and, the whole assembly standing, a 
long decision was read by the president, 
ending with this: “Sentenced to death by 
being shot, and to pay the expenses.” 

A low murmur ran through the assembly. 
The blood seemed to run back to my heart 
for an instant. But I was soon myself again, 
and might have smiled had I not known that 
my poor wife was awaiting the decision of the 
court, only a few houses off. I thanked my 
advocate. [t wasthe dark serjeant, who I knew 
had been holding out against his officers. 
The gensd’armes accompanied me back to the 
carriage which was waiting in the castle yard. 
A crowd surrounded us ; butmy thoughts were 
only with my wife in the hotel of the Three 
Kings. At last the gensd’armes entered the 
carriage, and it travelled slowly over the rough 
pavement, Prussian soldiers guarding it. In 
the upper story of the inn, all windows were 
closed ; but, as we turned the corner I heard 


a shriek from behind one of them of! 


the ground-floor, and saw a hand stretched 
towards me. I recognised my wife’s voice 
and leaned out towards her. The gensd’armes 
pushed me back into my seat, and the coach 
rolled on. 

I have told how the Baden revolution was 
quelled. The story of what befel me as a sen- 
tenced revolutionist is more personal. I will 
tell it ; but not to-day. 


ENGLISH COAST FOLK. 


Eartu describers connect the mountain 
system of the British islands with what they 


call the Scandinavian range. Botanists find 
the Scandinavian flora upon the British 
mountains. The portion of the Scandinavian 
range which forms the mountain system of 
Scotland, running from north-east to south- 
west, rises in the north-western part of 
Scotland into a table-land about a thousand 
or two thousand feet high, which ends abruptly 
in the sea. It is covered with heath, grass, 
and peat-mosses. Some of the remnants of 
the Highlanders inhabit it still ; and the green 
patches among the brown heath, mark the 
sites of the homes of the expatriated Celts, 
and the spots from whence they have been 


cleared away to make room for sheep and | 
When seen from the top of Ben| 


grouse, 
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Cromarty, are a series of seaports whose ships 
rival, for strength and speed, the best afloat. 

I submit to the ethnological student, that 
there is a curious coincidence and a striking 
analogy between the physical and botanical 
geography and the oceanic supremacy of the 
united kingdoms. Just as the mountains 
belong to the Scandinavian range, the sove- 
reignty of the seas can be traced to che 
Scandinavian colonies established upon the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. Like 
our mountain flora, our seafaring population 
is chiefly of Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian 
origin. Wherever a port gave harbourage to 
ships, and wherever a fishing-station could 
be set up, the Northmen seized possession of 
the coasts, firths, bays, and embouchures, of 
the British islands. The northern pirates, as 
the Latin nations called them, who alarmed 
the Gauls of the Seine—the Celts of the Moray, 
and the Saxons of the Humber, a thousand 
years ago—were indeed what they called 
themselves, the sea-kings of their time, and 
Britannia is their daughter. Researches into 
the origins of nations give a Scandinavian 
genealogy to the Lady of the Trident on the 
backs of the copper coins, and the great ship 
seen at her feet far in the offing is her in- 
heritance. 

Charlemagne wept when he first saw the 
sails of the Normans. Historians say he rose 
up from table, and going to a window which 
looked towards the east, gazed from it a long 
time immoveable upon the ships in the dis- 
tance. Tears streamed down his cheeks. 
Nobody dared to speak to him. “ My faith- 
ful,” said he to the grandees around him, “I 


-|do not fear these pirates for myself. But I 


am afflicted that during my lifetime they have 
dared to insult this shore. I foresee the 
evils they will inflict upon my descendants 
and their people.” Charlemagne was what is 
politely called a conqueror, and unpolitely a 
brigand, and, of course, he had an intense 
disapprobation ofa pirate. However, brigand- 
age and piracy appear indeed hitherto to have 
disputed the mastery of the world. Con- 
querors or brigands, from Timor, Alexander, 
and the Cesars, down to the Osmanli, the 
Hapsburgs, the Romanoffs, and the Bona- 
partes have lorded it over the populations of 
the continents of Europe and Asia, Their 
rods of iron, encased in gold and called sceptres, 
have terrified into slavery the generations 
and races of men inhabiting the vast regions 
which stretch from the deserts of Siberia to 
the Straits of Malacca. Timor, Charlemagne, 
and Bonaparte have had one and the same 


Nevis,the monarch of her mountains, Scotland | fixed idea: “There is but one master in 


seems a vast range of blue hills inlaid with 
silver lakes. The west coast is wild and the 
east is bleak. The west was the land of the 
Ceits, and the east of the Pights. The bleak 
but fertile east coast is cultivated by farmers 
who gain prizes in the agricultural competi- 
tions of the world. At the mouths of the 
rivers of the east coast, from Berwick to 


heaven, and there ought to be but one master 
on earth.” When, a thousand years ago, 
Charlemagne saw the sails ‘of the sea-kings, 
he may have felt truly and prophetically that 
it was all over with the sovereignty of the 
Cesars. He sawa race who could strike, and 
then, by spreading their sails to the winds, 
become unapproachable. Steam and artillery 
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have not given the British of the nineteenth 
century a greater superiority over the Chinese, | 
than their ships gave the Normans over the 
Franks of the ninth century. After domi- 
neering for a hundred years over the north 
of France, a Frenchified colony of Scandina- 
vians, expressing northern ideas in Roman 
words, came over to England, and calling 
themselves conquerors, because the Norman 
pretender was victorious over the Saxon 
pretender, have ever since given themselves | 
the airs of masters among the ixhabitants of | 
the British islands, 

The coast folk of the British islands, by 
whom I mean the populations of Scandina- 
vian origin, although they may not now be 
all addicted to seafaring pursuits, are the 
truest descendants and representatives of | 
the Normans. Their names prove it. Were 
I asked, what is the great distinctive pecu- 
liarity of the Scandinavian, as distinguished 
from the Asiatic, Greek, and Koman nations ? 
I should answer individual independence. 
From Paris to Pekin you will find the notion 
prevalent, that it is right to have a master 
and obey his will. 

The passion for independence, which lords 
it over the whole of Scandinavian manners, 
has expressed itself in many ways. I find its | 
all-pervading spirit in everything I have read | 
and everything I have observed of them. | 
When Rollo, the ancestor of William, was | 
bought with the duchy of Normandy to be- | 
come a Frenchman ; Charles the Simple, the 





| child. 
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such as the Joss of many nets, or several boats, 
they accept gratefully the money subscribed 
for them. Probably they distinguish, clearly 
enough, that in the presence of calamity no 
man upon earth can be independent of his 
fellows. But pauperism, the regular depen- 
dence of the poorer class upon the richer 
classes of society, is an unknown abuse. 

The stern austerity of their manners in the 
last century was only another expression of 
their hatred of the humiliation of man by 
man. Just as the Courts of Louis the Four- 
teenth and Louis the Fifteenth, of a Duke of 
Weimar, or a King of Oude (where the place 
of royal mistress was an object of ambition 


| to all courtly families) are natural sequences 
|of Cesarism, the stern punishment of the 


profligacy which humiliates one man to 
another is a natural sequence of the proud 
independence of the sea-kings. Every young 


| woman lived under the protection of the flag 


of the boat of her father. Every bride was 
enfolded in the flag of the boat of her hus- 
band. However stern the punishments of 
profligacy may have been in former ages in 
Scandinavia, in the last century they had 
softened in Scotland into ducking in the river 
and riding the stang or pole. The Scottish 
Coast Folk had ideas exactly the reverse of 
the French, among whom court manners 
became popular morals. The results are as 
greatly contrasted as the ideas. In Paris 
every third inhabitant is legally no man’s 
This saddest of all the forms of 





French King, required the duke to kiss his| infancy does not occur in some fishing vil- 
foot as his subject. The pirate refused, and |lages mm Scotland once within the memory of 
requested a soldier to doitin his stead. When|man. Surely a hereditary code of manners 
the soldier stooped to kiss the foot he seized | which almost abolishes this form of cruelty, 
hold of it and threw the monarch on his| by which life itself is inflicted as an affliction 
back. I have seen a similar pride among the| upon innocence, is worthy of the study of 
Scotch Coast Folk. When the last of the| the students of society ! 

Stuarts, instigated by their Jesuit advisers, A story which was often told me with 
tried to extinguish presbyterianism in Scot-|solemn awe, of a winter evening, related to 
land, not a few martyrs were found bearing | an occurrence which took place at the Bridge 
Scandinavian names. No doubt faith was| of Don in the last century. A wealthy family 
strong in the Covenanters, but the hereditary | from the south came to reside in a mansion 
independence of race must be counted for|in the neighbourhood. They brought with 
something in making up the strength of the | them several servants ; and, among them an 
heroism of which Scotland was the scene. |impudent fellow who soon excited against 





The Scandinavian independence manifests 
itself among the Scotch Coast Folk by a! 
severe abhorrence of debt. The penny wed-| 
ding is a contrivance to avoid debt. Parisian 
work-people and French peasantry get into | 
debt, proverbially, to give princely entertain- 
ments at their weddings. A short detention, 
they say, is of no consequence at the outset 
of the long journey of life. The Scotch fishers 
differ from this opinion entirely. A baker 
whose shop is near the head of the Leith 
Walk, Edinburgh, said to me, “I never re- 
fused credit to any of the Newhaven fishers, 
and I never had a bad debt. During thirty 
years I have not lost thirty pence by them, even 
from mistakes.” The humiliation of alms is 
still more unknown than the humiliation of 


debt. Indeed when any great calamity occurs, | 


| Early 


himself the general detestation of the vil- 
lagers by his effeminacy and insolence. On 
arriving, the family took into their service 
an orphan girl whose father had been drowned 
at sea, whose mother had died of grief, and 
whose only brother had entered the navy 
during the American war. He had been 
persuaded to take this step by the gentle- 
folk who undertook to take care of his sister. 
The modesty, beauty, and forlornness of the 
orphan girl made her a general favourite. 
one morning the news spread 
from cottage to cottage that the young 
nursery-maid had disappeared during the 
night. Fears were entertained lest she 
should have fallen down among the rocks 
of the chasm and been hurt, killed,or drowned 
in the Black Nook. That morning the fishers 
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neglected the salmon, the labourers their 
fields, the workmen their shops; and the 
search for the lost girl was the business of 
the whole population. The poor young girl 
was found, sitting upon a ledge of rock in the 
chasm, with her head just under the water, 
and her rigid hands clutghing the edge ot 
the ledge as if they were iron. How she 
could have managed to climb down, and 


where such a mild young creature could have | 
got the courage of despair to hold fast! 
while drowning, were subjects of discussion | 
often discussed by serious people for many | 
The explanation is in the | 


years afterwards. 
physiological nature of asphyxia. The moment 
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odd. Spongeington, of the ancient and noble 
family of the Spongeingtons, will learn their 
views with equal surprise and scorn ; and I 
fear he will say they are beneath contempt, 
without deigning to specify precisely what 
depth this may be. When an uninvited or 
unexpected guest arrived, although a rela- 
tive, friend, or auld acquaintance, the circum- 
stance was not allowed to involve the family 
in any unforeseen or unwelcome expenses. 
He stood treat. It was not the host, but the 
guest, who paid the extraordinary expense of 
the social jollitication. When the visitor 
|arrived, he wished to give the children a 
| treat, having been a child himself, although 


respiration ceases, the whole machine stops.;now so big, and sent one of them to the 
When what Professor Flourens calls the) grocer’s for the luxuries of the entertain- 
brain of respiration, is touched; when this| ment, including tea, sugar, and spirits. The 
vital knot is destroyed, the muscles retain| children, grateful for their sweet things, 
their position, just as all the wheels and both| always boasted of the liberality of their 
the hands of the dial of a watch mark the/| visitor. “Uncle Willie came on Saturday, 
instant when the main-spring snapped. The} and was (spent) three shillings among us.” 
aged woman who performed the last offices |“ Uncle Sandy was four shillings the last 
of the dead, found out that the girl had | time he was o’er the water”—across the 
been betrayed by her lover, her unpopular | river. The Scottish coast notion is just the 
fellow-servant. Proving his guilt by his! opposite of the idea which reigned in Castle 
cowardice, the fellow fled from the! Rackrent of Hibernian renown ; and perhaps 
house. ‘The enraged villagers suspected|it is none the worse for that. All over 
he had taken refuge among the trees and| England and Scotland, wherever there is 
rocks of the northern cliff which over-hangs|a neighbourhood, there is a conspiracy 
the chasm, and the sullen stream flowing! among the gentry to give mutual dinner 
through it. When his hiding-place was) parties. Many a struggling man, when 


discovered, the village young men started off sunk into difiiculties by them, has been 


after him ; and rarely has there been a more | ready to fancy them plots to—although far 
fearful chace. His fears exaggerated his enough from games at—beggar my neighbour. 
danger; and, to escape the exposure of| But, the fishers were hospitable at their 
riding the stang or pole through the vil-jown times and in their own ways. Old 
lage, he risked death. Leaping from rock | Christmas or “aul’ yeel” was always a season 
to rock; swinging himself from tree to|of good cheer. Labour ceased for several 
tree ; scrambling among shrubs and bushes ; | days. No boats went to sea. Themen lounged 
concealed and discovered; now fancying | about, and might be seen in the early part of 
himself in security, anon perceiving his pur-|the day at the gable-ends of their houses, 


suers to be surer-footed and more daring 
than he was; he baffled the lads who hunted 
him as if he were a badger or a weasel, until 
he reached the very precipice beneath which 
his victim had been found a corpse, The 
crowd apprized him of the fact by their cries 
of execration. Farther eseape had become im- 
possible, for he was surrounded and hemmed 
in on all sides. Remorse and terror deprived 
him of his head. After staggering and spin- 
ning round, he fell, and rolled from ledge to 
ledge into the depths of the Black Nook. 
When the boat which rowed swiftly to the 
spot: fished him up, the boatmen picked a 
flattened corpse out of a red circle of water 
in the river. 

Except as regarded a few simple homely 
household joys, the ideas of amusement and 


recreation were sternly excluded from their|and other ingredients called tyawven. 


customs and manners. Youth was brought 
up in accordance with the Miltonic line, 
“To scorn delights and live laborious days.” 

Their love of independence gave them 

curious notions of hospitality. 


| was wanted, 


| keeping themselves warm by swinging their 
arms with a movement which fiaps or claps 
the hands against the shoulders, They know 
their places in the world too well to ven- 
ture to remain within doors in the way of 
the women who were busy preparing the 
feasts. Every boat’s crew gave a treat on 
yeel day to their wives, their children, and 
a few invited guests. Generally, the guests 
were persons whose lot in life was lonely— 
such as single women, widows, and widowers. 
The fare was capital. The soup was Scotch 
broth, a soup only surpassed by Scotch hotch- 
potch: of course I say this as an unpreju- 
diced Scotchman. The broth was ladled out 
of the pot, which stood near the fire, as it 
The only fish eaten was a 
dainty preparation of dried skate, — 


| find myself sucking my lips at the recollec- 


tion of it. 
course not. 


Did you ever eat it? No, of 
Well, never mind ; we can’t all 


| have eaten tyawven. However, I cannot see 
Diners-out | why tyawven may not be used as an ex- 


generally wil! deem their notions exceedingly | pression of insolence as well as caviare. 
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Have I not belonged for forty years to the|large round heads, broad brows, straight 
multitude who have had caviare thrown in | noses, deep-set eyes, and finely-chiselled lips 
their faces? If a preparation of the roe of|and chins. As for the colour of the skin, 
sturgeons has furnished an occasion for three | hair, and eyes, it would be a mistake to look 
centuries of sneers, why not permit a little | for the signs of race in the effects of climate. 
self-glory over a preparation of ray-fish?|The simplicity, liberty, and equality of the 
Roast beef and mutton formed the solid| manners of the Basques of Castile astonish 
strata of the gastronomical creation. A cake|equally French democrats and Spanish hi- 
made of .fiour, raisins, and currants, was|dalgos. Fundamentally, the institutions of 
placed in the middle of the table, and at-|this race are identical on the shores of the 
tracted the happy eyes of the children. The| Bay of Biscay and upon the coasts of the 
table equipage was less ample, it must be| fiords of Norway. Unlike Mohammedansand 
confessed, than was desirable. There was a| Latins of every shade, who dream of conquest 
deficiency of earthenware plates. Only | by the sword on the land, they pursue great- 
the carvers had knives, with which they | ness in ships upon the sea. Everywhere they 
hewed down the meat, which was eaten by | refuse to be taxed without being represented. 
the company with old-fashioned five-pronged | Everywhere they claim for every head of a 
forks. Indeed, some of the young lads would | family a share in the legislation and adminis- 
take out their sailors’ clasp knives from|tration of his country. Everywhere they 
their pockets, and cut their meat upon ships’|insist upon the publicity of public affairs. 
biscuit. Liberty of speech is maintained among them 

Beer, brandy, hollands, rum, and whiskey,| by frank discussions, independent opinions, 
were the drinks of the feasts. The spirit | and satiric verses. Nowhere have they per- 
was drunk out of turned cups or coopered | mitted the feudal hierarchy to establish itself 
coggies, A foreign gold coin was sometimes | among them. Despising the insolence of dis- 
sunk into the bottom of the cup or coggie as | tinctions of rank and the puerilities of vanity, 
an ornament to it. The coggies were pretty | their only title of superiority is simply the 
little things, holding about as much as a/head of a home: the “etcheco yuana” of the 
couple of wine-glasses, and built of alternate | Basques being the “ goodman” of the Scotch. 
pieces of red and white woods. They were| Nowhere do they deem any honest trade 
sometimes hooped with silver. The coggie| degrading. The nations of the world are 


was handed round repeatedly. Every child powerful upon the sea in proportion to the 
had a mouthful. Everybody was very merry,|numbers of the Scandinavian population 
and the children laughed the londest,| upon their coasts, a circumstance which shows 
although they did not understand all the| the importance of the characteristics of this 


jokes. Those who could sing, sung; and /| race in the history of the human species. 

those who could tell a story, told one. When| The explanation of this great destiny is 
the party broke up, the remnants of the/easily found. It all comes from the whale 
feast were divided among the women and fishing. Heraldry proves that the first 
children ; and all went home sober, if with|renown bestowed among men and trans- 





a drappie in their ee, and pleased and happy. 
But I must conclude what I have to say of 

the true Normans. Just because I have had 

better opportunities of observing the coast 


coasts. Unlike the Frenchified Normans of 
the court of the French Duke of Normandy, 
the Normans planted on the shores of the 
Arctic and Atlantic oceans from Iceland to 
the Bay of Biscay, have always been distin- 
guished by their excellence in the seafaring 
arts. ‘They have everywhere been marked by 
certain great characteristics. They are sea- 
men and fishermen whose mission it has been 
to chase salmon, herrings, cods, seals, bears 
and whales. They have an hereditary know- 


ledge of ship and boat-building, and ship and | 


boat-sailing. If not prior to any other race 
of men, better than any other race of men 
have they known how to brave and baffle the 
perfidies of winds and waves. Whatever they 
may be called—Finns, Pights, Swedes, Danes, 





mitted to families came from slaying wild 
beasts, many of them probably the monsters 


of paleontology ; but, of all the animals likely 
to task the courage of men and train them 
folk in Scotland, I have written most about | 
them, while well aware that colonies equally | 
worthy of study are to be found upon other | 


for victory in sea-fights, there is none com- 
parable to the whale. The man who first 
harpooned a whale must have raised the 
standard of human courage and address. I 
have seen whales in the free sea measuring a 
hundred feet long from snout to tail, and 
blowing spouts thirty feet high. Why, the 
victory of men over whales is the conquest 
of Brobdingnagians by Lilliputians! The 
race brought up to harpoon whales, were 
unconsciously trained for success in naval 
battles against men. The harpooner was the 
apprentice sea-king. Of Otho, a Norman, it 
was said in the ninth century that he had 
harpooned sixty whales in two days. Hence 
the tremendous prestige for courage of the 
race—a prestige which explains why the 
Franks preferred to buy the friendship of the 
Normans with money, rather than brave 
their hostility in battle. After a thousand 


or Basques—their chief physiological andj years of braving the battle and the breeze, 
social characteristics are identical. Every-|the consequences of the superiority of the 
where they are rather broad than tall, with 'sea-kings have become apparent, aud to see 
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them you have only to whirl round your 
terrestrial globe, marking where their de- 
scendants are located as masters, in America, 
India, China, and Australia, Whaling gave 
the superiority of the seas; and this sove- 
reignty once obtained over the three-fourths 
of water, the sovereiguty over the one-fourth 
of rock rising up in it seems an inevitable 


consequence ; a consequence already so far | 


secured that it would probably not be pre- 
vented were a oudaaieal catastrophe to send 
a tidal wave over the British islands and 
submerge them for ever. The supposition is 
indeed not refreshing, even in the dog-days ; 
but it expresses what [ think is the dominant 
fact of the condition of mankind in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Moreover, geolo- 
gical catastrophes apart, while the British 
islands retain their unrivalled geographical 
position, and while their coast folk shall 
continue to possess the ancient qualities of 
their forefathers, the British nations will 
probably hold their present place among 
men ; and the jealousy of rivals, whether on 
the Western or Eastern continents, is not 
likely to diminish the shadow of Britannia. 


WISHES. 


On Bramshill’s terrace walks Lady Clare ; 
O were I the purple peacock there 
That’s petted and smoothed by her hand so fair ! 


Lady Clare strolls through Bramshill’s grounds ! 
O were I one of those white greyhounds 
That, patted by her, break off in bounds ! 


O happy falcon! O might I stand 
Hooded and jessed on Lady Clare’s hand, 
To stoop at the heron at her command ! 


In Bramshill’s chamber a cage is hung ; 
O that to its gilded perch I clung, 
To be coax’d by her as I scream’d and swung, 


O were I the silver cross, so blest ! 
In Bramshill’s chapel devoutly press’d, 
By Lady Clare, to her heaving breast ! 


By Bramshill’s carven confessional chair 
Kneels Lady Clare, her heart to bare ; 
O were I the grey monk listening there ! 


But ah! that I were the locket of pearl 
In her bosom hid; or, more blest, the curl 
It treasures! O prized love-gage of the Earl! 


Ride on, O Earl, by her palfrey’s side ! 
O that I by Lady Clare might ride! 
That she were to be, O Earl, my bride! 
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Tue difficulty of understanding American 
politics arises, in the first place, from the 
fact that the difference between the great 
— of the nation has, for some time past, 

en not one of principle, the contest between 
them having had reference to the best per- 


ites 
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sons to occupy the federal offices, and per- 
jhaps to the best application to existing 
requirements of principles of government 
equally approved by all. Each party has 
been for a lovg time claiming to be the 
best defender and administrator of the 
democratic republican political theory of 
America, to which there are no avowed 
opponents, 

At the present time there are four or- 
ganised national parties ; practically, however, 
as is always the case on the approach of a 
presidential election, there are but two—the 
administration and the opposition ; or, as they 
now call themselves, the Democratic and the 
Republican. The latter party are also called 
the Free-soilers, their purpose being to check 
the extension of slavery,andare opprobriously 
termed Negro-worshippers. The administra- 
tion party is sometimes designated, in return, 
Negro-drivers. 

The innumerable sub-classifications, arising 
on points of merely local or temporary 
interest, greatly puzzle a foreigner. If there 
be, for instance, a discussion in any state 
with regard to a change of the local laws 
licensing dram-shops; immediately there is 
formed a Liquor-law and an Anti-liquor-law 
party in that state ; and, as questions of this 

ind arise in different states, the local parties 
moving for a similar object, take to them- 
selves different names. ‘Thus, on the licence 





question they are Moral suasionists, Free 


liquorites, Anti-coercionists, and receive 
other opprobrious’ designations from their 
opponents, such as Rumies, the Drunkard’s 
party, &c. Then came the compound desig- 
nations as Liquor Democrats, Temperance 
Americans, Rum-Republicans. 

Besides these, there are titles expressive of 
minor differences and of cliques and cabals 
within the regular national parties. The 
names used for this purpose are generally 
derived from some accidental circumstance. 
In a meeting of the democratic party in 
the city of New York, the friends of a 
|certain candidate for that party’s support, 
finding themselves likely to be outvoted, 
attempted to break up the meeting by putting 
out the lights: the friends of the opposing 
candidate, however, remained; and one of 
them, having in his pocket some matches of 
the sort then called loco-foco, re-lighted the 
lamps, and the meeting was re-organised. 
Hence the term Loco-foco was first applied 
to one of these temporary local divisions: 
afterwards it came to have a wider appli- 
cation. 

Of similar character are the names Hard 
Shells, Soft Shells, Half Shells, by which the 
two extremes, and a neutral division of the de- 
mocratic party in New York, are designated. 
Hard, in this case, has the significance of 

'stubbornness ; a Hard sliell, meaning an im- 
'penetrable skull. As soon as this term began 
to be applied, the Hard Shells retorted by 
|applying the term Soit to the rival faction. 
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Soft Shells are also called Shedders—this ' 


being the fisherman’s synonym for soft-shelled 
crabs and lobsters. In New York, where 
oysters are more largely consumed than any- 
where else in the world, they are cooked and 
served in a great variety of forms. One of 
these is called, Roasted on the half shell. 
Some one, favouring a compromise and union 
of the factions of hard and soft, was set down 
as a Half Shell. An Adamantine is a radical, 
or ultra Hard Shell. 

Of the same sort are the words Hunker, 
Barn-burner, Silver-grey, Woolly head, Fogie, 
Bentonite, and Anti-Bentonite, Pierce-Demo- 
erat, Buchanan-Democrat,Seward-Republican, 
Fremont Republican, North American, South 
American. Hunker is derived from a popular 
nickname for a self-satisfied, wilful, surly rich 
man; a descendant of Old Hunks in fact. 


Barn-burner, probably from a charge of in-| 


cendiarism having been resorted to by one 
faction for the purpose of preventing a meet- 
ing of its rivals, Silver-grey (a term applied 
to a certain coloured horse) politically 


means a worshipper of the past,—a hoary-| 


headed conservative. Woolly-head is the 
retort ; referring to sympathy with the negro- 
slave. 
with regard to the demands of the present 
time, and who stupidly holds fast to old 
traditions and dead issues, It is the corre- 
sponding term, in one party, to Silver-grey 
in another. 

The national parties are organised or re- 
organised once in four years by National 
Conventions. The delegates to these conven- 


tions are generally appointed in state con-| 


ventions; the members of the state con- 


ventions by county conventions; the mem-| 
bers of the county conventions at township, | 


ward or school—district “Primary Meetings” 
of all who avow or profess themselves 
friendly to what are generally understood to 
be the purposes of the party. The primary 


meetings are also called Caucuses, which | 


word is supposed to have had its origin in 
such meetings having been once held in a 
caulker’s loft. 

At the national conventions, candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice-presidency are agreed 
upon, anda series of resolutions is adopted 
setting forth the views and purposes of the 


party, and designating the line of public; 


policy proposed. This series of resolu- 
tions is what is called the “platform” of the 
party; meaning the ground on which it 
stands, and which its candidates will main- 
tain. Each subject of the platform is spoken 
of as one of its planks; thus we read of “ the 
slavery plank,” “the tariff plank,” “the an- 
nexation plank.” These conventions meet at 
places and times previously appointed by 
special committees, usually from five to seven 
months before the presidential election. 
period between their session and the election 
is termed “the presidential campaign.” The 
different conventions are referred to under 


Fogie means a man who is befogged | 


The 


(Conducted by 


the title of the town in which they 
meet; as the Cincinnati, or Pittsburgh, or 
Philadelphia convention. If two conven- 
tions meet simultaneously in the same town 
they are distinguished by the names of 
the halls in which they assemble. Thus we 
now read of the Apollo convention, which 
met lately in a music-hall of that vame in 
New York. The Times speaks of the Cin- 
cinnati convention, asa convention of the citi- 
| zens of Cincinnati; but this was the national 
, convention of the administration party, meet- 
ing at Cincinnati, but probably, with no more 
than one citizen of Cincinnati taking part in 
|its proceedings. 

Until quite recently the question of the ex- 
| tension of slavery had never been a direct or 
|main one between the great national parties. 
|Moderate men of both parties and of all 
parts of the union had always laboured to 
|prevent its becoming so; and, whenever 
the danger of it seemed imminent, had 
always succeeded in arranging some com- 
|promise by which the grand issue was de- 
ferred and a truce obtained, until a new 
attempt to extend the territory of slavery 
was made, 

For some time before the presidential 
| campaign of eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
the leading democrats in several of the 
{southern states refused to act with the 
{national democratic party, and threatened— 
unless it adapted itself to their purposes—to 
withdraw from it a large number of southern 
votes. The state of South Carolina—in 
which the ultra-slavery school of politicians 
is strongest, was unrepresented in the conven- 
tion which nominated General Pierce for the 
presidency. The leading minds of that conven- 
tion believing that it was absolutely necessary 
to the success of the party thatit should obtain 
theactive co-operationofthisschool,introduced 
|into their platform several unprecedentedly 
strong pro-slavery planks, or anti-free-soil 
resolutions, daubed over, to hide their pur- 
pose of courting the nullifiers and seces- 
sionists, with expressions of pure attach- 
ment to the Union. The result vindicated 
their sagacity as politicians. Every Englisb- 
man will understand why, who remembers 
how easily the manufacturing class acquired 
a conviction of the inexpediency ot the 
Corn Laws, and how impossible it was 
to get a farmer to see them in the same 
light. No one at the North finds his in- 
come immediately and perceptibly reduced 
by the extension of slavery ; and to secure a 
vote against it, it is necessary to convince a 
|man of its immorality, and to get him to act 
}on that conviction, and perhaps that con- 
viction alone. But every slaveholder, and 
every man dependent directly or indirectly 
on slaveholding, knows that any annexation 
of slave territory, any extension of the 
field of slave-labour, at once puts money 
into his pocket, whatever may be its ulti- 
mate consequence to the nation. General 
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Pierce was elected, and, in gratitude for the | regarel to previous party distinctions. Not one 
aid he had received from the ultra-slavery | of the previous friends of the administration 
party, appointed, to an important seat in his|from the south deserted it, and it gained 


cabinet, one of their number. 

Two years before this election, when the 
Fugitive Slave Laws were in agitation, there 
had been an assemblage of delegates at| 
Memphis from every slave state, with the | 
object of threatening the withdrawal of the 
Slave States from the Union. It was then 
proposed to form an independent slave re- 
public, in which should be included with the 
seceding states of the present Union, Cuba, 
and such proprietors in South America, as 
from the interest in slavery of the proprietors 
of estates in them, could be induced to favour 
the scheme. There is no doubt that such a} 
purpose is still kept in view by many of the 
“ nullifiers’’ (of the Federal laws), “ seces- 
sionists” (from the Union), and “ filibusters,” 
or land pirates. These party names included | 
the entire ultra-slavery school of southern po- | 
liticians. Their present plan is to strengthen 
the slave interest, and to circumscribe and 
weaken the interest of free labour within 
the present Union as much as possible, 
before openly organising their ultimate 
schemes. 

About eighteen hundred and twenty, the 
State of Missouri was admitted into the 
Union, with a slaveholding constitution and | 
with the privilege, common to all the slave- | 





states, of representation in the National Con- 
gress more largely, in proportion to the num- | 
ber of its citizens, than is permitted any of} 


the free states. The bill for this purpose | 
had been strongly opposed by the represen- | 
tatives of the free states at the time, and | 
finally passed only after a stipulation had | 
been attached to it, to prevent the further | 
extension of slavery ever after, in the region | 
west of Missouri and north of a certain pa- 
rallel of latitude. This 
solemnly recorded in the archives of the| 
nation, and the series of measures had been | 
considered as a sacred compact between | 


stipulation was | 





North and South; and under the name of 


many more from its Southern opponents 
than it lost of its previous Northern 
friends. 

At the succeeding elections, however, it 
was found that the northern constituencies, 
were less ready than their representatives 
to yield to the demands of the fanatics 


|of the south; and in the second congress 


of the Pierce administration—that now in 
session—the lower house, after a struggle 
of many weeks, could only organise itself by 
electing a decided free-soiler from Massa- 
chusetts as its speaker. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Bill opened to set- 
tlement two large districts of the public 
domain hitherto reserved from purchase by 
immigrants. All restriction, as I have said, 
was removed from slavery ; but it was left for 
those who might chance to be inhabitants at 
some future and undefined time—when it 
should please Congress to permit them to 
govern themselves as independent states of 
the confederacy—to establish or abolish 
slavery within their borders, according to the 
will of a majority. Previously to such time, 
a limited local legislation, in a method similar 
to that of the British colonies, was provided 
for. 

Nebraska, far north, and adjoining exist- 
ing free states, was impracticable to.a slave 
immigration. Kansas,a much more attrac- 
tive field, adjoins the slave state of Missouri, 
Emigration thither, from the north, being 
difficult and expensive, chiefly proceeded 
under the guidance—and with the economical 
advantages, obtained from wholesale con- 
tracts with railways, steamboats, and hotels, 
of land-speculation and commercial compa- 
nies, called Emigrants’ Aid Societies, As 
the time approached for the election of the 
local legislature, it was ascertained that a 
large majority of the settlers were hostile 
to slavery. ‘Lhe people of Missouri, however, 
having previously organised for the purpose, 





the Missouri Compromise has been reverenced | came into the territory, on the day of the 
equally with the criginal constitution of the | election, by thousands, in armed bands, took 
federation. It was in its nature unrepealable, | possession of the ballot-boxes, and elected a 
the South having long since secured the chief) legislature to suit their own views. The 
advantages it had to gain from it. Neverthe-| legislature thus elected enacted a series of 
less, by the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, it was in| statutes, to terrify Free-soilers from coming 
express terms declared to be repealed, the| into the territory ; forbidding, for instance, 
Southern members of Congress excusing the | sentiments unfriendly to slavery to be ad- 
infamous breach of faith of which they were | vocated or uttered, on penalty of two years’ 
guilty in supporting it, on the ground] imprisonment; and punishing with death 
that the proposal came from the north, and|any one even unintentionally assisting a 
that they were simply accepting what was| slave to escape from the service of his master. 


offered them. As if a prisoner of war, hav- 
ing broken his parole of honour, could be 
justified by pleading that the means of 
escape had been offered him by a traitorous 
sentry. 

With a few honourable exceptions, the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill obtained tlie support of all 
the Southern Members of Congress, without 


These enactments were also constituted unre- 
pealable for six years. 

Under pretence of enforcing these laws, 
the Missourians gathered a mob of six or 
seven hundred ruffians, led by several 
wealthy slaveholders, with which they first 
seized an arsenal of the United States, and 
took from it several field-pieces; after- 
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wards marching on Lawrence, the chief town 
of the territory. The Free-soilers, however, 
assembled there in unexpected numbers, 
threw up entrenchments, and, being appa- 
rently prepared to offer strong resistance, 
the no-slavery army, after threatening the 
town for a week, and plundering every 
traveller who attempted to pass their camp, 
suddenly raised their siege, and returned to 
Missouri. 

President Pierce soon afterwards, pretend- 
ing to recognise the authority of the in- 
vaders’ legislature, ordered the army of the 
United States to assist in enfercing its laws. 
At the same time large bodies of armed men 
from South Carolina and other parts of the 
slave states hastened to the assistance of their 
friends, the Border ruffians of Missouri, who, 
under pretence of suppressing a rebellion, 

lundered and burned settlements of the 

ree-soilers ; and, according to the last 
accounts, guerrilla bands had possession of 
all the more settled parts of the territory ; 
the free state men generally being unwilling 
to oppose to them an organised resistance, 
lest they should seem to be fighting against 
the army of the Confederation. 

Under these circumstances the usual na- 
tional party conventions preliminary to the 
Presidential campaign, which is to terminate 
at the election in November next, have lately 
met to arrange their platforms and nominate 
their candidates, 

At the American, or Know-Nothing Con- 
vention, which first assembled at Philadel- 
phia, it was found that the delegates were 
very much more interested in the slavery 
question than in that of the repeal of the 
naturalisation laws, which was the avowed 
purpose of their proposed organisation as a 
distinct national party. The Southerners 
present could not be associated in any party, 
a prominent object of which was not the 
extension of slavery. They insisted that 
resolutions expressing submission to the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise should be 
introduced into their platform. Gainingasuffi- 
cient number of votes from the north, and 
being themselves unanimous, they carried 
their point. A large part of the northern 
members of the Convention including the 
whole delegations from most of the northern 
states, considering this course to have been 
unjust as well as impolitic, withdrew from 
the convention, and have since formed a 
Northern American party, which has also 
had its convention at New York, adopted a 
platform, and nominated candidates. The 
candidate of the slavery Americans is Mr. 
Ex-president, Fillmore ; that of the free soil 
Americans, Mr. Banks, the present Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. As neither 
of these gentlemen has the smallest chance 
of being elected, it is probable that both 
will decline the nomination; and the votes 
of their friends will be given for the 
candidates of the two parties expressly 
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representing the two sides of the slavery 
question.* 

Next assembled the convention of the admi- 
nistration, or democratic party, at Cincinnati. 
A strong personal objection to Mr. Pierce 
himself was here exhibited, and the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan was made to the suc- 
cession; but the great act of Mr. Pierce's 
administration was fully endorsed, and every 
demand of the slave-holding interest was 
yielded to in the construction of the platform 
apparently without hesitation or reserve. 

nder the circumstances, the long series of 
resolutions adopted mean that, rather than 
surrender the administrative control of the 
country to their opponents, the democratic 
party will adopt slavery as a national insti- 
tution, and will sacrifice every other interest 
to increase its security, profit, and perma- 
nence. 

It is evident that the leaders of the party 
felt confident of their ability to carry the state 
of Pennsylvania, the native state of Mr. Bu- 
chanan, from his personal popularity among its 
citizens, and doubted if they could, by any con- 
ciliatory course, succeed anywhere else at the 
north. Seeing the necessity of securing the 
undivided vote of the south, they therefore 
determined to outbid the South American 
party, and contrived to do so by affirming 
that slavery could exist, and was entitled to 
the national protection, wheresoever it was 
not already forbidden by positive enactments. 

Mr. Buchanan, though originally opposed 
to the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, has publicly 
accepted the nomination, and avowed sub- 
mission to the purposes expressed in the 
platform of resolutions, and his et 
in case he should be elected, to be guided in 
the administration of government by them. 

Lastly, the Republican, or Opposition 
party, has had its convention at Philadel- 
phia, and has nominated Col. Fremont as its 
candidate for the presidency. Col. Fremont 
was born in a slave state, but is the son of 
a non-slaveholder ; and is said to have had a 
bitter private experience of the evils of 
slavery. It was chiefly owing to his great 
personal influence that the people of Cali- 
fornia persistently refused to allow their 
community to be saddled with slavery, and 
insisted, against the entreaties and threats 
of those who wished to have this advantage 
of their unparalleled labour-market, on en- 
tering the Union as a free state or not at all. 

The platform of the republican party may 
be condensed into three sentences. First, 
they want Congress to rule the territories 
and to exclude slavery therefrom; second, 
they want the restoration of the Missouri 
compromise ; third, they want to respect the 
rights of other nations. On the other hand, 
the Cincinnati platform takes a different 
ground: the Democrats want—first, Congress 


* Since this was written, Mr. Banks has declined, as I 
anticipated. 
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not to meddle with the territories ; second,| ward on his travel—has all his worldly 
Kansas to be a slave state; third, to acquire | wealth (and little it is) within it. He has 


more territory suitable for the further exten- walked far and fast, but he does not join the 


sion of slavery without regard to the rights| boisterous throng about the Railway Arms; 


not so much that he has but few pennies to 


of anyone. 
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I am nota rich man now, but ten years 
ago I was much poorer. Having a small 


spare, as that his heart has fallen below that 
point whereat beer has power to cheer it. 
He is a powerful man, and surely not an 
idle one; still those two strong arms of his 
| cannot earn bread enough—for whom? For 


family likely to become a large one, and a| the wife and bairns who will come up _pre- 
small living in the north, which was not|sently in the train froma station lower down 
likely to become a large one; the differ-| the line, from which he himself has walked 


ence of fare between the second and third 
class carriages to London was of some con- 
sideration to me; and whenever I had oc- 
casion—which was but seldom—to take that 
journey, I travelled in the latter. We were 
a very long time, certainly, upon the road— 
from early morning to quite late into the 
night ; but I seldom found it wearisome. Not 
only because I am a clergyman do I make it a 
rule to consider nobody belonging to the 
Church of England as foreign to me, but it 
is my natural disposition to take a great 
interest in all my fellow-creatures of every 
degree. Without any views of acquiring 
additional information, of sucking the brains 
of those who have the misfortune to come 
across me, as is much recommended by 
moralists and philosophers of all times, I am 
in the habit of listening greedily to com- 
municative travellers ; of sympathising with 
their joys or troubles ; and of becoming for 
the time, indeed, rather more wrapped up in 
them than their own mothers. I have many 
times, on my different trips, felt as if I could 
have died for my next neighbour, who may 
have got in at one station and out at the next. 
I actually did upon one occasion—not die, 
but—become answerable to the extent of 
seventeen shillings and sixpence for a pas- 
senger who had lost his railway ticket from 
Preston : which money, by the bye, he after- 
wards sent me faithfully, as soon as he could 
earn it, like aman. The first-class passenger 
is too reserved, not to say too airified and 
selfish for me, and the second-class takes his 
opinions from the first at second-hand ; but 
in the parliamentary train we are all of us 
penny natural and (we at least who have 
sacks to our seats) at our ease, and our sen- 
timents are more original and not seldom 
better worth having. Our journeys, uuless 
we are in an excursion train, are rarely 
undertaken for pleasure’s sake, and it may 
be generally predicted, from our personal ap- 
pearance, upon what errand we have set out. 
At the larger stations there are scores of 


us, always very much before our time, each, | 


as it were, a life-picture, displaying his or 
her biography in very looks. 

This labourer, way worn with thedusty roads, 
whoshouldershis heavy bundle, through which 
a hedge-stick passes—to the last never resting 
ita moment, but pacing up and down the 
platform, as though he might be so set on- 


round some twenty miles to save a shilling. 
A kindly and unselfish heart he has, not- 
withstanding that knitted brow and those 
almost sinister eyes. Be careful how you 
address him, for he is rough and rude; he 
needs none of your smooth lies, he says, and 
he has none to give you in return, There is 
very little of that rose-coloured patriotism 
about him which we see and read of boasting 
itself in after-dinner speeches, with three 
times three and one cheer more. The first- 
class gentry who are forced to travel for a 
little way by the parliamentary, regard him 
suspiciously, and write him down a Chartist 
in their hearts, and I think it very likely that 
he is one ; but there is no fear of his upset- 
ting the constitution just at present, poor 
fellow! for he is going far away from 
England, and most likely for ever ; the ship 
that he will sail by, is but a tale to him, for 
he has never seen one; the ocean that he 
will have to traverse is but a dream to him ; 
and of the distant.land to which he is 
bound, and whither, thank God! all that is 
most dear to him is going likewise, he hardly 
knows the name. 

This maiden with the Saxon hair, so 
young that she scarce esteems it beautiful, 
and with the trustful light blue eyes, I trust 
leaves not her fatherland. That slender 
purse in her sunburnt fingers, the great 
marble-coloured box that stands beside her, 
and that tearful leave-taking of the grey- 
haired old man, her father, seem indeed 
to threaten it; but, though his darling 
daughter, and the comfort of his old age, is 
leaving him, it is not for so very long ; that 
is what he tells her, or strives to tell her, 
and what the poor girl tries to look as if she 
derived consolation from. God grant, prays 
he (but not aloud), that thy beauty may not 
prove thy misery ! Sheis going to the mighty 
city far away, where lovers are many and 
friends are few, to the new mistress and the 
strange house. 

This mother and her son; they will be 
together, that is something, at least for this one 
| journey. Her loving eyes, her clasping hand, 
are making very much of him while he is yet 
within her gaze and grasp. Tearless eyes 
and steady hands she has. She comes of a 
sturdy race, an Englishwoman born and 
bred; sorrow and she have been far too 
ilong acquainted for her to fear him now. By 
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ile en ciel TR ; ; 
the delicate white fingers, by the grace about | lanes the loaded wagzons waited at the long 
the silvering hair, by the voice so low and railway-gates to let us pass; on the other 
musical, she has been nurtured tenderly, and was mostly pasture-land and green valleys, 


known ease and comfort, if not wealth ; but | 
by those well-worn and coarse widow’s-weeds, 
there has been a long divorcement. The | 
boy has everything about him bright and 
new: the blue jacket and the band of gold 
round his cap—which he especially delights 
in—proclaim the middy ; and he is going to | 
join his ship for the first time. There will 
ts a little trembling of the lip at the very, 
last, but that will be all. He is his mother’s | 
son, and, if I read him aright, he will not 
fear the wildest of seas nor the fiercest of | 
battles ; and what would I not give to see 
his mother’s looks when first she reads his 
name in the Gazette of victory! What an 
interest in the boy this climate-hardened | 
soldier seems to take. He has come from | 
revisiting, on furlough, his old home after | 
years of absence, and from gladdening the 
old couple, his parents, to the core. Content 
for all their lives to dwell within their 
native hamlet, without a dream of those} 
alien skies which had so bronzed his cheek, 
they have drunk in his tales like children 
listening to fairy lore. Their simple pleasure | 
will be from henceforth to retail to neigh- | 
bour ears these records of their soldier son. | 


which were shut to the westward with grey 
hills ; but the girl never looked to this or 
that, or raised her eyes from off the pages 


open before her; they were not so very 
| entrancing one would have thought to such as 
she—the Life of Charles the Twelfth (in 


French) by Monsieur Voltaire. After a while 
I saw she never turned one leaf over, but 
used it as a mere pretext for thinking undis- 
turbed. When we had been journeying many 


|hours, and even when we arrived in a large 


manufacturing town where we were to stop a 
little, and everybody was getting out for re- 


;freshments, I offered to procure her some; 


but she opened her basket, by way of reply, 
and took from it a mighty hunch of bread 
and butter, and consumed that, sitting quietly 
where she was; it was not in the shape of a 
sandwich, but just such a wedge as forms the 
morning-meal in educational establishments, 
and I said, “Where do you go to school, my 
dear young lady?” quite naturally. Her 
perfectly self-controlled and quite grown-up 
appearance seemed to be greatly dis- 
turbed. 

“T do not see why I should tell you, sir,” 
said she, colouring. 








“Just the same, bless ye, just the same as| “Very true,” replied L “I merely wished 
” . . ' . . . 

ever,” is their George—or, at least, so he | to become friends with you; but as you will 

seems to them ; and, indeed, though his look | not talk, may Task you to change books with 


is somewhat stern, his fringed lips somewhat me, for I perceive you are not greatly in- 
too tightly barred, he has stilla dutiful if not | terested in that one.” 

a loving heart. How he is looked up to by| She did so; and I found, as I had expected, 
his fellow travellers, especially by the female |in the title-page of her school-volume, her 


portion of them, and how they will strive to | address and name; Miss Jeannette Smith, 
get in the same compartment ! | Miss Mackaveth’s, Laburnum Lodge, Car- 
Such characters as these I almost always | lisle. 
find among my fellow-travellers by the par-; “How came you with that foreign accent 
liamentary; but in addition, at a small) of yours, Miss Smith?” I asked. 
railway-station in the north, in the summer! She looked at me for one instant a little 
of eighteen hundred and forty-five, as I well) tigerishly, but presently began to laugh. 
remember, I saw for the first time this; “ You are too wise for me,” she said, “ but 
figure. A somewhat stiff-looking but lady-| I have left school now for good. I am going 
like girl about the age whereat the “Brook | to my friends in London, they are French 
and river meet, womanhood and childhood | people; that is why I talk a little strangely, 
fleet,” who held in one hand a small basket, | as you say.” 
and in the other a book. She was dressed} And Miss Jeannette Smith applied herself 
well, but very plainly, in dove-coloured silk,|to the subject of my late studies—Cripps 
and seemed in no way disconcerted. As/ upon Chemical Law, I think it was—with 
she was amongst the crowd with no one to! the same enthusiasm that she had bestowed 
take care of her, I offered—as the train| upon the monarch of Sweden. 
came slowly up—to see that her luggage was} “Is it customary,” said I, returning to 
put in; but she held up, first the basket and | the charge, after a while, “for Miss Macka- 
then the book, and remarked quietly, “I|veth’s young ladies to travel in third-class 
have nothing more, I thank you, sir.” She! carriages, alone, when they return to their 
was going to London then, for I had seen | friends ?” 
her buy her ticket with that doll’s fit-out!; “When they are very poor, sir; not 
I managed to obtain for her a corner-seat| unless;” was the answer delivered in a 
with back to the engir+, and placed myself; firm tone, and not without a touch of re- 
beside her. The country through which we | proach. 
were then passing was very beautiful; on} This poor child, solitary amidst so many; 
one side, lay the level cornland with the crops | not exhibiting annoyance at the draughts, 
either standing ripe or bound in sheaves, and | tobacco-smoke, and other discomforts of her 
whilst we cut across the quiet country | position; content to bear her lot without 
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repining, at an age which is but little fitted 
for carrying its own burthens; and wonder- 
ing at, almost suspicious of, sympathy, how 
sad and strange it seemed ! 


e e : ° | 
The evening was by this time coming on 


apace, and the air grew chilly. Thinly clad 
as she was, she must have been cold enough 
and weary enough with her long travel. I gave 
her a spare cloak and shared with her my rail- 
way-wrapper, but she seemed to grow paler 
and paler, and her features to wear a more 
anxious look as we went on. 

“Tt will be dark by the time we get to 
town, I fear,” I said after a long pause. 
“ How will your friends be able to find you 
amidst all this crowd ?” 

Slowly, silently, the large tears began to 
fall down her thin white cheeks. 

“T have no friends in the world,” she made 
answer, in a voice wherein just a little 
tremble thrilled. “I have run away from 
school.” 

Although she had gone so far as to tell me 
this, she did not seem to have reposed any 
contidence in me; but rather to have stated an 
unfortunate fact, which might appear piti- 


able, and to put her in need of help, or not, ac- | 


cording to the nature of the person it was 
imp«rted to. 

“Well, Jeannette,” said I, “my sister, to 
whose house I am going, will gladly take you 
in for this night, [ am sure ; and, to-morrow, 
we will see what is to be done.” She thanked 
me then, and began to soba little, but not 
much, So I took her with me to my sister’s, 
and the next morning, after breakfast, she 
told us her little history; how that she had 
never known her parents, but had remained 
from early childhood at her late school ; 
that, at first Miss Mackaveth had been kind 
to her, and the girls also, and that she had 
ever been made much of; but that, lately, 
there had been a difference ; she could not 
say she was ill-treated, but rather was not con- 
sidered, and waslookeddownupon. She taught 
the smaller girls now, as monitress, French and 
music ; she was a good musician—excellent 
—would we like to hear her? She sat down 
at the piano and executed two difficult pieces 
with great spirit; and, on being shown a 
quite new melody, played it off very credit- 
ably at sight. It was with an intention of 
becoming a teacher of music that she had 
thus come up to London by herself. The 
family of a young lady, a school-friend of 
hers in the old times, would have received her 
at first, doubtless ; they were not aware of 
her coming; they were great people, and 
lived in the Edgeware Road, but she did not 
know the number of their house; she had 
been led to understand that that position was 
the best—the most fashionable—in London. 
If nothing could be done in London; if she 
was indeed. too young for an instructress ; if 
the Edgeware Road was really only a third- 
rate locality ; if the clergyman who had been 
kind to her was going to the north again in 
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a few days, and if he would take her; she 
supposed she had better go backagain. She 
would much prefer his accompanying her to 
Laburnum Lodge, but was not afraid of her 
school-mistress, nevertheless. In the mean- 
|time [ wrote to that lady to assure her of 
| MissJeannette’s safety, and arrived withiu the 
|week with the young truant herself at 
Carlisle. 

Miss Mackaveth seemed unfeignedly glad 
to see her little charge again. “I have a 
true regard for her,” said she, in the course 
of a long conversation I held with her in 
| private, “and feel myself especially answer- 
|able for her well-being. Eleven years ago 
| She was left, a very little child, in my trust, 
and under very peculiar circumstances. A 
Frenchwoman, a most respectable middle- 
aged person, declaring herself to be the ccn- 
| fidential servant of an English family residing 
abroad, brought her hither, with instructions 
from her parents, regarding her education. 
A large sum of money, in French notes, was 
left with her: enough even to defray all 
expenses incurred up to the last few months, 
I received letters from time to time, purport- 
ing to come from Mrs. Smith, Jeannette’s 
mother, a French lady, but in reality written 
(as I believe) by the servant whom I had 
seen. These letters grew fewer, and then 
altogether ceased. When the money left 
with me was expended, I wrote again and 
again to Mrs. Smith in Paris, but I received 
no answer. Upon personal inquiry, which I 
caused to be made at her address, I learned 
that no such person had ever lived there, but 
that some one of that name had purchased, as 
is not uncommon, the right of receiving 
letters at the house. She had not been there, 
| however, for a considerable time, and half-a- 
| dozen of my communications were then lying 
there unopened. Feeling pretty sure that 
the child was really deserted, and not being 
able to afford to keep Jeannette in idleness, 
I set her to assist us in tuition. I hope my 
conduct was not altered towards her in con- 
sequence of that: I hope my sisters, who 
carry on this establishment with me, made 
no difference in theirs. For the young ladies 
I cannot answer. I have had a considerable 
experience, and I am afraid that girls are 
ungenerous in these respects. I never heard 
them ; but I think it quite possible that some 
of them, when provoked, may have called her 
foundling or charity girl. If Jeannette told 
you so, I should say they certainly did; for 
she is very truthful. As I have said, sir, we 
have a sincere regard for her on many ac- 
counts ; but not a warm affection. Without 
paying over-attention to what her young 
companions have said of her, I think her too 
reserved, uncheerful, and secretive, to be ever 
popular. (Poor little Jeannette, thought I, 
how hard for such as you to win your way, 
without a weapon, to our steel-clad human 
|hearts!) I was above measure surprised 
‘and annoyed at her running away from us ; 
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I have forgiven her; it shall certainly not 
influence our future conduct towards her, 
except to make us endeavour to remove the 
—the unhappiness, if you will—that caused 
it. 

Miss Mackaveth concluded by again thank- 
ing me very warmly for my conduct towards 
her pupil, and promised to let me hear about 
her from time to time. Little Jeannette’s 
adieu to me was of a tenderer kind than I 
had expected. I left with her my direction, 
which was then at a ccuntry vicarage not 
very far from Carlisle, and begged her to 
write, and even to come to us, if in any real 
trouble. My wife and the girls, I well knew, 
would welcome her in her affliction, as though 
she were a daughter or a sister of their own. 
She was bathed in tears, and called me 
“father, dear darling father,” in the French 
tongue, as her custom was when excited, 
repeatedly. Poor child! She was considered 
reserved and secretive; but I fear there 
was but little at Laburnum Lodge to elicit 
much demonstration of affection. 


Not very long after this circumstance, I 
was translated, unexpectedly, to a London 
benefice of considerable station and emolu- 
ment. A distant cousin of my wife, Lord 
Bactsares, was the first who wrote to tell us 
of this good fortune ; and she has ever since, 
from a pardonable vanity, ascribed it to the 
fact of their relationship; whereas it is, 
without doubt, owing to the bishop’s appro- 
bation of my work on Christian Ethics 
{Withnocaws, Hopeful, & Co., Oxford), pub- 
lished in eighteen hundred and thirty, and 
triumphantly disproves the idea of merit 
in the church going unrewarded. It—the 
preferment, not the Ethics—made rather a 
noise in our country neighbourhood; aud 
among many pleasant letters of congratula- 
tion, the pleasantest to my mind was one 
from the little friendless orphan of Carlisle. 
She had refused our invitation to spend the 
last midsummer holidays with us at Scaw- 
dale, because, I verily believe, she knew 
we could scarcely afford to have visitors 
there ; but, upon our accession to comparative 
affiuence, my wife wrote, at my desire, the 
next year, to ask her up to town; and up 
little Jeannette came. 

She had grown into a most distin- 
guished-looking young woman, and had cer- 
tainly taken every adyantage of the accom- 
plishmentsimparted by the Misses Mackaveth. 
She was conversant with all the modern 
languages, of which French, indeed, seemed to 
be her natural dialect more than ever. She 
sketched, she painted, she fabricated old oak 
frames out of what appeared to be shoe- 
leather, and very ancient china out of chintz 
and physic-bottles. She wore—and I am 
sure this was an art—little artificial whiskers 
to stick her hair out with, so dexterously, 
that, instead of poking themselves out offici- 
ously, like the stufiing of a lodging-house 
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sofa, they positively improved her appear- 
ance. She played—ah, how little Jeannette 
| did play !—upon the harp, the organ, and the 
piano-forte. J have seen her sweep the keys 
of this last instrument so skilfully, and build 
up towering passion, and haughtiness, and 
imperial splendour extemporaneously, in such 
a manner as to draw forth the admiration of 
au entire company. That coldness and secre- 
tiveness of which her mistress spoke was cer- 
‘tainly not to be discovered now, if it had 
ever existed. Of herself and her condi- 
tion she would converse most freely, and it 





was a delight to her to excite the praise and 
wonder of others ; because, as she said, of the 
pleasure that she knew it gave tous. Our par- 
ties—for we now had pretty frequent parties— 
would not have been half so attractive, it was 
owned, without her presence ; and even my 
church obtained in her an organist such as 
scarcely any money could have procured. 
Before the end of her six weeks’ vacation, it 
was arranged between tle Mackaveths and 
ourselves that Miss Jeannette should not 
return to Carlisle. 

At this time, there occurred the first 
symptom in my ward of a characteristic 
which was afterwards magnified into in- 
gratitude and want of heart. She re- 
fused to write a single line to her late 
mistress. “I cannot say I am sorry to 
leave her; I cannot thank her for kind- 
nesses I have never received,” said she. The 
poor girl's regard for truth was excessive, 
and her sense of neglect keen. I had also, 
by the bye, a letter from Miss Mackaveth in 
exchange for mine, written, as I fear, with a 
design to prejudice me against Jeannette ; 
though couched in expressions favourable 
to myself, and under the pretence of a 
friendly warning. Having burnt this (and I 
hope forgotten it) almost immediately after 
its perusal, I remember nothing distinctly ; 
but, as so many have since set themselves 
(most unjustly) against my ward, I don’t 
wish them to have it to say that I have con- 
cealed anything whatever, that may seem to 
tell against her in this account. If there had 
been any difference heretofore between our 
treatment of her and of our own daughters, 
there was certainly none from this time 
forth, As we had an endearing name for 
Hester and for Gertrude, so sister Jeannette 
was called Jenny by us all, for love and 
shortness. She was introduced to our old 
friends by the same title to put her at once 
upon a familiar footing. Her birthday we 
could not keep, because we didn’t know it; 
but we kept the day whereon I first met 
her in the train, instead. If she dressed 
better than my real daughters it must have 
been owing to her superior taste, for she had 
the same allowance. Thus little Jeannette 
lived with us for years. 

Among the friends who were accustomed 
to visit us pretty constantly, was a certain 











young barrister of the name of Hartley ; 
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he was the heir presumptive to Lord Bact- 
sares, who was an old bachelor, but Hartley 
had no great fortune except in that ex- 
ectation. He grew very intimate at the 
See’ and, on one occasion, ourselves and 
the three girls went to a tasteful break- 
fast which he gave in his Temple rooms. 
They were very Tigh up, and on a most for- 
bidding-looking staircase ; but, the view from 
the windows was as beautiful as is to 
be seen in London. The pleasant gardens 
flanked by the quaint old buildings ; the 


broad, swift-flowing river, here spanned by | 


massive arches, here lightly cleared by the 
suspension bridge; the long, sharp-pointed 
steamers flitting upon its waters like huge 
dragon-flies ; the slow unwieldy barge drift- 


ing diagonally across the stream ; beyond, | 
and opposite the dark house of commerce, | 


with their crowded wharves and Babel 


chimneys, and a looming smoke-cloud, as of | 
I was wrapped up in the | 


thunder, over all. 
observation of these things, perhaps, too 
much to observe what was going on within 


asked my opinion upon “ that affair between 


Hartley and our Gertrude,”—as though it) 


had been delicately and discreetly mentioned 
in the Morning Post as being already on the 
tapis—to my intense astonishment. There 
was no objection to such an alliance ; 
but, I recommended a little more ob- 


servation, and suffering things to take their 


own course before our moving in the mat- 
ter, and she acquiesced in that opinion. 
About a month afterwards, during which 
eriod I certainly remarked that Mr. Hart- 
ey’s visits begame very frequent, my wife 


spoke to me again after a quite different | 


fashion. 

“T think Jeannette has 
basely,” said she. 

“Good gracious! Impossible ! 
you mean, my dear?” 

“Look here! What do you think of 


behaved most 


What can 


this?” cried she. “I caught her showing it! 


to him in the conservatory, and heard him 
thanking her for the pleasure which it 


afforded him in proving——but there, judge | 


for yourself.” And she put into my hands 
an exquisite water-colour painting of the 
very view that had so charmed me from the 
Temple windows. It was Jenny’s treat- 


ment and composition all over, [ saw at a| 


glance. ° 

“And a most beautiful sketch, and well 
worth anybody’s thanks it is,” answered I, 
with unfeigned admiration. 

“His thanks ‘for the interest in him be- 
trayed on the part of the painter, mind you,” 
replied my wile, raising her voiee somewhat 
higher than the occasion—I was quite close 
beside her—seemed to demand. “Are you 
blind? Are you deaf? Are you dumb?” 
she added, as I sat speechless with astonish- 
ment at her unaccustomed vehemency, “ that 
you have nothing to say against this traitress, 
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who has stolen from your daughter the 
| affections of her engaged lover ?” 

| “Stop a little, my love,” I urged, quietly, 
\“I have never heard that Gertrude was 
engaged,” 

“Not actually, in so many words, but 
| virtually. Everybody was aware of it long ago, 
| except yourself,” 

“Should I then,” replied I, very gravely, 
“be the last to know of such a thing as this, 
my dear wife?” And the good kind-hearted 
creature—who is the best of women at the 
core, although a little impetuous and hasty at 
times in her conclusions—embraced me ten- 
derly as though she had committed quite a 
crime. “But you are so unsuspicious and 
confiding, my dearest husband,” she said 
(and indeed it was always a superstition of 
hers to believe me the most imposed upon 
and victimised of men) “that you don’t per- 
ceive how ungratefully you are being treated.” 

That same evening Gertrude herself poured 
her sorrow into my ears; her sorrow, but not- 


|her anger: she confessed that she had long 
the room; for, my wife, when we got home, | 


entertained for Hartley a more than kindly 
feeling, which he had seemed to her to reciproe 
cate warmly ; that this sentiment had arisen 
before Jeannette’s coming, and continued for 
some time after it; but that of late it had 
become plain to her, in spite of her endeavours. 
to disbelieve it, that the affections of the 
young man were being withdrawn from her ; 
| that they had been attracted to Jeannette 
Smith—that is, Jenny—instead, and that with 
her they now remained. She would not say 
that artifices had been used to deprive her of 
them ; the superior accomplishments and more 
striking manners of her adopted sister were 
cause enough, she knew. Jeannette (I wish 
she had said Jenny) was still dear to her, 
but she (Gertrude) would, if I pleased, prefer 
to reside with her aunt in a neighbouring 
part of town until the marriage took place, 


; to remaining under the same roof with my 


ward, Without a touch of malice, with only 
the shadow of natural mortification, she 





asked this favour, and I accorded it at once. 
I was perfectly sure that her generous state- 
ment was the true one: that, unknown to 
herself, my Ward had fascinated the young 
man from his allegiance ; and that perhaps he 
| had never meant quite so much as Gertrude 
| in her own love had given him credit for. 

Jenny herself, with many tears and the sin- 
'cerest sorrow, declared that Mr. Hartley’s 
attentions had distressed her more than they 
had pleased her; that she had had in truth 
a very great esteem for him, but out of respect 
to my daughter’s feelings, had striven to con- 
ceal it. “For, what love,” cried she, “O my 
dear father, could repay me for making you or 
yours unhappy, even for a day!” Perceiving 
soon, she continued, that Gertrude had in truth 
mistaken a polite and kindly acquaintance 
for a lover, she had conducted herself more 
naturally ; that the young barrister’s inten- 
tions had on this declared themselves undis- 
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guisedly, and had been brought to the point 
of an offer of marriage by the discovery of 
the picture, as narrated by my wife ; that 
she had accepted him provisionally, and on 


the condition that I should be satisfied with | 


her conduct in the whole matter, and gave 
an unhesitating consent, “without which,” 
she concluded in the French tongue, “I cannot 
expect, dear father, in anything to-prosper.” 

I was very much affected by these scenes, 
as may be imagined, and arranged for the 
interview on the next day with Mr. Hartley. 
I explained to him the exact condition in 
which Jenny was placed; how it was un- 
known to us whether she was of high or 
humble origin, or even legitimate or illegiti- 
mate; but that, having first adopted her and 
taken her from her former protectress, and 
afterwards brought her up in all respects as 


my own child, I considered myself bound to give | 
her the same dowry—not a large one—as if | 


she were so. He thanked me warmly, as 


though he had aapeene nothing of this sort, | 


and indeed his love for Jenny was very 
strong, and quite disinterested, I am sure. 
The day for their marriage was not fixed, but 
it was understood that it should take place 
soon. 

Some weeks after this time, on the four- 
teenth of May—as I remember well, for it 
happened to be the day on which we received 
marriage cards from my wife’s relative Lord 
Bactsares ; and my wife, Hesther, and myself, 
had been to visit Gertrude at my sister 
Annie’s house (who had, I regret to say, taken 
such a dislike to Jenny by this time, as to beg 
she might not be brought within her doors). 
On our return I found my Ward wishing to 
speak with me. “My dear father,” said she 
when we were alone together in my study, 
“See here!” 
case of tiny jewels, necklace, brooch, and 
armlets, of exquisite workmanship, and com- 
prising almost every precious stone in har- 
monious combination. “These were mine,” 
she continued, “when I was almost an 
infant ;” the tears came into her eyes, and a 
flush crossed her cheeks while she regarded 
the still dimly remembered trinkets. “They 
were left for me by a little boy, months ago, 
at your door, without any sort of explanation ; 
I did not know whether to tell you or not. 
I feared lest it might be some cruel hoax, 


but to-day he came again with these few | 


pers.” ({ found afterwards that Jenny 
unintentionally miss-dated this, as the papers 
were left on the previous afternoon it seems.) 
They were documents in the French lauguage, 
setting forth the whole particulars of Jenny’s 
previous history, and affurding ample proof 
of her birth. 

She was the only child of noble and 
wealthy parents in the south of France ; 
the count and corntess Delamotte ; proud, 
insolext, bitter-hearted—so it was written 
—yet loved their daughter to distraction. 
They treated their servants (very unusual 


she took from her pocket a} 
| sneering. 


with French people) as though they were | 
slaves, animals, dirt beneath their feet, | 
Jeannette Lotteau was the nurse: Jeannette | 
whose name their child has borne all its life 
long, was once struck, beaten upon the 
|cheek, by madame in her passion. The scar 
was not great, but it has taken twenty years 
to heal: now, however, that the countess was 
in London (an extract from a newspaper was 
here given, announcing the arrival at a 
certain fashionable hotel of the count and 
countess Delamotte) let her at last dis- 
cover her lost one, late teacher at a Pension, 
now a dependent in the house of a heretic 
priest ; it would be good for her. 

Jenny begged me to say nothing of this 
till I was certain of the truth of the whole 
affair ; but, for my own part, I felt pretty 
}sure upon the point; and, when I took my 
way with my adopted child on the next 
morning to the hotel, it was with intense 
curiosity to look upon her real parents. I 
left dear Jenny, palpitating, in a room down- 
jstairs, while I went up to the apartment 
occupied by the count and countess. It was 
;one of the finest in that gorgeous mansion, 
a large drawing-room, magnificently fur- 
nished ; at one end of it, upon an ottoman, 
lounged a gentleman with a newspaper ; and, 
at the other end, in an arm-chair reclined 
madame. It was late in the spring-time, 
but a brisk fire was burning in the grate, 
and she seemed to have every need of it, 
She did not rise at my entrance, and her 
husband only lifted his head up languidly, 
and demanded, in a voice strangely at 
variance with his words, “To what happy 
chance he was thus deeply indebted for the 
|honour of my presence?” I don’t know 
| whether he was practising the superpolite- 
ness of his countrymen, or whether he was 





“T come,” answered I, in such French as I 
could command, “ not without reason, sir. It 
is possible that I may have been misinformed, 


| and be mistaken ; but, I think that I bring 


| some intelligence which will affect you both, 

| very, very deeply.” 

| A little lifting of the lady’s pencilled eye- 

| brows, a scarcely perceptible shrug of the 

| count’s shoulders were the only replies. 
“You had a servant once called Jeannette 

| Lotteau, had you not?” 

A sharp inarticulate cry of rage burst from 
the count, the lady rose swiftly from her 
seat, and stood before me in an instant, white 
| but without trembling—so like, so like my 
| ward ! 

“And my child, sir, what of her? Name 
of Heaven, speak !” 

“She has been with me, madame, for | 
| years as my adopted daughter. She is well ; 
ms is even now under this very roof! ” 





alone with their new-found offspring. 1 
lreturned home and told my family all that 


| 
} 
[Conducted by | 


That was in substance the whole of what | 
passed between us. I left the two, at once, | 
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Charles Dickens.) 
had occurred—for the first time. I knew that 
my dear little Jenny must sooner or later be 
taken from us for ever, and it made me sad. 
With those proud artificial parents of hers— 
althongh it was plain they loved her—I 
doubted if she would be so happy as beneath 
our roof. I thought of Hartley, too, and 
how his union with my ward would now 
perhaps meet with obstacles. He seemed, 
poor fellow, to expect as much himself, but 
he did not dwell upon it, perceiving I had so 
great a sorrow of my own. Everybody, I 
think, saw that ; and, then and since, all have 
forborne to give me any unnecessary pain— 
I feel it, and I thank them. Words have 
dropped involuntarily sometimes from those 
most dear to me, of anger and uncharity 
against my little Jenny. They did not know 
her as I knew her, or they would feel how 
deeply they have therein wronged her. The 
girls are very hard upon her that she has not 
taken notice of young Hartley since, (we are 
all at home together again, and this is the 
only subject that we disagree upon) ; but how 
cau we tell to what harsh discipline she may 
be subjected; how this and that, which 
seems to us quite right and natural, may 
have been forbidden by her high-born foreign 
parents ! 

It does seem sad and strange never to have 
seen dear Jenny more; not once to have 
kissed my little Ward again, and wished her 
God speed on her new and lofty way. I read 
that the three went back to Paris on the 
ensuing day to that wherein I saw them last; 
this time how many, many years! J read 
some few months back, that the Count Dela- 
motte was made a minister of the Emperor. 
That is all I know. We are very happy 
at home, thank heaven,—all of us; but 
I should like this strange neglect to be 
explained to satisfy others; and how I 
still miss, and how I long to see, My little 
Ward! 


PLURALITY OF MITES. 


I Fett asleep the other evening after 
dinner. I had been dining alone, and the 
more serious business of meat and pudding 
having been disposed of, I had sat for some 
time idly playing with the cheese, some loose 
dry crumbly bits of which were lying about 
my plate. I fell asleep and had a dream. 

I dreamt that in some strange unexplained 
manner (when was ever anything explained 
in dreams ?) my eyes became all at once en- 


dowed with microscopic power,and happening | 


to light upon a crumb of cheese, beheld a 
goodly oleh of mites. I watched their 
movements. As I looked, they seemed to 
increase in size, until I could distinctly single 
out individuals from the mass. I saw them 
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|culty up the caseous mountains, or resting 
quietly in the deep shady valleys into which 
the inequalities on the surface of the cbeese 
| were magnified. I saw some of the larger 
plumper-looking mites hoarding up heaps o 
the rich matter that formed at once their 
food and dwelling-place ; and I saw other 
leaner ones who, dig as deeply as they would 
into its substance, never seemed able to 
| get food enough to eat. 

Then, as I looked, I thought I heard a 
sound, like voices in the distance, and, by 
degrees, my ears partaking of the super- 
natural powers already enjoyed by my eyes, 
I caught their accents, found that I could 
understand the language of the mites. 

“What a brave world is this of ours!” 
| cried an old fat mite whom I was watching (he 
| spoke louder than the others, and so his were 
the first words that I caught). “How boun- 
tiful has nature been in placing us upon it! 
Here, have we all we want—our food provided 
for us, and to be had simply for the picking 
up. Had we been cast upon the dreary void 
that separates us from the nearest world to 
| this, we must have died from hunger. Look 
over yonder: what now appears to you a 
| tiny spot in the distance, once formed portion 
of this world of ours. Now, it is millions of 
our longest measure from us.” 

On hearing this, I could not for the life of 
me refrain from laughing, asleep though I 
was. The distant object that he pointed out 
| was one of the crumbs of cheese that I had 
scattered with my knife some half an hour 
before ; the dreary void that intervened was 
about two inches of the plate which chanced 
to be uncovered, 

I listened again. The old mite was dis- 
coursing learnedly about the atoms that made 
up their universe. “Look where we will,” 
| he said, “we find on every side, far, immea- 
surably far from us, small specks to all 
appearance, but supposed to be in reality 
worlds like our own. It has been said, in- 
deed, that they possess inhabitants like ours ; 
but that we cannot know. Convulsions do 
occur sometimes that bring two worlds to- 
gether ; but, when this happens, those re- 
siding near the spot where the phenomenon 
occurs seldom survive the shock. Whole 
| nations have been sometimes known to perish 
in the collision: some being crushed to death, 
and others thrown far from any habitable 
spot by the concussion.” 

Then came a mite, apparently much older 
than he who had already spoken, and 
declared he knew of his own knowledge, that 
|the worlds around must, to a great extent, 
resemble this. Long, long ago, he recollected 
that the whoie formed one enormous mass, 
vast beyond all conception ; that by degrees, 
| with fearful shocks, the worlds they saw in 





| 


| 








striving and struggling with each other,|the far distance were, one by one, detached 
some of the weaker getting most cruelly} and flew off into space. He was too young 
trampled under foot by others who marched|when these disruptions happened, to know 
over them; I saw them toiling with diffi-| much about it; but, he had pondered on it 
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since, and felt convinced that all existing 
matter, their own world, and the thousands | 


that they saw around them, once formed one 
mighty whole ! 

A derisive shout of laughter followed this 
assertion. The thing was too preposicrous 
to be believed. The younger mites, especially, 
were boisterous in their incredulity. They 
were not going to be taken in by tales like 
that—they knew better. There was no other 
world besides their own. The bit of cheese 
they dwelt on was the only bit of cheese that 
ever was or would, or could, be habitable. 
See what a size it was. No mite could walk 
round it in a life-time. If what they had 
been told was true, how insignificant would 
this great world of theirs become, com- 
pared to the enormous whole! How 
utterly insignificant the individual mite ! 
No, no, there was no other habitable cheese. 

The old mite shook his head, and spoke 
not. For my own part, I felt half tempted 
to convince the sceptics of their error 
by scraping all the crumbs together in my 
plate, and thus, once more uniting their 
scattered universe. But I had heard of the 


disasters that ensued whenever these convul- | 


sions, as they called them, did occur; and, 
having by this time conceived an interest in 


the tiny disputants, I spared them and con-| 


tinued listening. 

“Come, now,” exclaimed one of the incre- 
dulous young mites, with an air of one about 
to put a poser, “if you have told us true, and 
everything we see around us is cheese like 
this we live in ; if there really exists as much 
cheese as would make a thousand of our 
worlds ; why may there not be even a thou- 
sand times as much as that again? Why may 


there not be cheese enough in being, to form | 


a million, million worlds,—all fit for mites, 
like us, to live on, eh ?” 

“Why not, indeed !” the sage replied. “ For 
my part I believe there is.” 

“Ho! ho! ho! ho!” There was not one 
mite in the whole community that didn’t 
fairly shake its tiny sides with laughter at 
this wild assertion. They all declared the 
old mite must be in his dotage. They 
kicked and cuffed him cruelly, and even 


threatened to expel him from the cheese he | 


stood on, and so compel him to find out the 
truth of his own theory by endeavouring to 
make a pilgrimage to one of the distant 
worlds he spoke of. 

Then, other mites came up to join in the 
discussion. There was one who had been a 
great traveller (how proud the little fellow 
was of his experience! he had been nearly 
half-way round the crumb of cheese they all 
resided on). He astonished his hearers by 
declaring that, in spots that he had visited, 
there were objects visible in the distance 


from where they stood. 


they could see; but, even this was nothing 
when compared with the great world they 
lived in. 

(Mistaken mite! The object that you 
saw was the distant lump from which all 
your pigmy worlds were shaken !) 

As to there being other bits of cheese 
inhabited besides their own, the traveller 
would not hear of it. It was true that there 
were other mites dwelling in distant portions 
of their world whose manners differed in 
several ways from their own. (His audience 
seemed surprised to hear that even this 
could be ; but he had seen them, so there was 
no disputing it.) But as for other worlds of 
mites, the thing was too preposterous ! 

Then came another—a mite of most im- 
posing aspect, and attended by a long train 
of followers. I soon found out he was the 
monarch of the colony I was observing. With 
royal condescension, the sovereign mite 
paused to inquire into the subject of dis- 
cussion, On ‘bene told, his majesty grew 
wroth, and vowed it was high treason to 
suppose there could be any other communities 
to govern than the well-known and esta- 
blisned nations of their world. It was an 
insult to the dignity of the few favoured 
mites who divided the sovereign sway 
among them, to think that there were 
others who in their own spheres might be no 
less potent (or even more potent—which 
was a horrible and blasphemous thought !) 
than themselves. So, the poor mite who 
broached the theory about other worlds was 
ordered to recant on pain of death; and 
the fact was established unmistakeably, by 
royal edict, that there was no cheese—could 
be no cheese—inhabited, but theirs. 

Then I awoke, roused from my after- 
‘dinner dream by an Italian boy beneath 
my window, grinding on his organ Home, 
sweet home. It chimed in well with what I 
had been dreaming of. No place like home ! 
No people like ourselves, no country but our 
own, no worlds but the globe we live on. 
No cheese that mites can dwell in, but our 
own particular crumb ! 

Yet cheese—and mitey cheese—is sold by 
;tons! Yet suns and systems roll around us; 
\the planet we inhabit, but one atom in a 
| mighty group ; that, in its turn, an atom in 
| another mightier one. Where shall we stop? 
| Clusters of satellites revolving around a 
| world: clusters of worlds revolving around a 

sun: clusters of suus revolving around— 
| what ? 

Take physic, pomp! Pride, get thee 
|hence! How little any of us, men or mites, 
|can comprehend what may exist beyond the 





| limits of our one especial crumb—whether of | 


utterly unlike the little specks they saw | earth, or cheese! 
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One in particu- | 
lar was more than fifty times as big as any | 
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